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after the smoke has cleared... 7%: 





editorial 
Macuine Design has won 27 national awards for editorial 
excellence, a record unmatched by any other design maga- 
zine. Individual requests for reprints totaled 145,000 dur- 
ing past year. 


readership 

Macuine Desicn consistently ranks “‘first, best read, or 
preferred”’ in independent reader preference studies. (We'll 
pay for a study among your own customers and prospects.) 


advertising 

Advertisers place more pages, and invest more dollars in 
Macuine Desicn than in any other design magazine. The 
lead in advertising increased from 7.7% to 23.2% in 1959. 


response 

Macuine DesiGn’s average rate of inquiries per advertise- 
ment equals or exceeds that of any other design publica- 
tion. Response up 400% since 1955. 


circulation 

Macuine Desicn’s circulation is over 50,000*, the largest 
of any design magazine, and still growing. (Personally veri- 
fied at all establishments receiving over 3 copies.) 


marketing help 

Exclusive services such as the OEM Manual and Product 
Profiles have made Macuine Desicn the recognized Head- 
quarters of OEM Information. Check with your MD man. 


FACTS ARE FACTS... . and your MD man has them. Ask him. 


*December 24, 1959 issue 


A Penton Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 











Morton House Stirs up more sales 


vit rhe tere GOLORE 









Twelve half pages in full color in 
the Chicago Tribune Magazine, 
plus other big ads in the Tribune’s 
Food Guide! That’s how Morton 
House is putting more heat under 
its beans in the big Chicago market. 

The impact of this colorful cam- 
paign is sure to help Chicago gro- 
cers make more sales. The Tribune 
goes into the homes of nearly 
900,000 families daily; 1,200,000 
on Sunday. And that’s a lot of 
bean-eaters. 

Because Tribune readers buy 
the most, grocery product adver- 
tisers use the Tribune to sell the 
most. They placed more general 
grocery advertising in the Tribune 
during 1959 than in any other 
newspaper in the nation. 

For greater sales in this key 
market, you’ll find that it pays to 
advertise where the buying poweris 
greatest—in the Chicago Tribune. 









MORE READERS... 
MORE ADVERTISING... 
MORE RESULTS— 


THE TRIBUNE GETS EM IN CHICAGO! 


Media/ scope, Apt 19 
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MEMO TO MEDIA: 


MEDIA/SCOPE IS SOMETHING SPECIAL 


Gardiner Gibbs, Circulation Director for Media/ 
scope, releases Circulation Bulletins every week 
which contain his observations about new, paid sub- 
scriptions and some of the significant facts about 
the names, advertising agencies and advertiser com- 
panies represented. 


For example, his February 15th Bulletin concern- 
ing national advertisers, pointed out that the Di- 
rector of Advertising of Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company, K. C. Zonsius was represented. The follow- 
ing were also on that list, A. M. Howe, Sales Re- 
search of William Wrigley, Jr., Company; D. G. C. 
Thomas, General Manager of Lever Brothers Company; 
W. F. Guinee, Vice President of Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Company; J. J. Donahue, Advertising Manager of 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company; William John Upjohn, 
Director of Advertising of The Upjohn Company; Gordon 
B. Smith, Media Manager of General Electric Company 
(Range Department); Richard F. Creighton, Research 
Supervisor of Procter & Gamble; H. A. Richmond, Adver- 
tising Coordinator of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company; H. M. Stelzl, Director of Sales and Engi- 
neering of Delco Radio Division of General Motors 
Corporation and George F. White, Advertising Man- 
ager of Bell & Howell Company. 


In his February 18th Bulletin, Mr. Gibbs pointed 
out that both Melbourne, Australia, and Orebro, Sweden, 
were represented. Vincent Tutching, Vice President 
of Hansen Rubensohn-McCann-Erickson Pty, Ltd., is 
the Australian subscription and Torsten Hild, Media 
Manager of Wilh. Anderssons Annonsbyra AB, is the 
Swedish subscription. In addition, this particular 
bulletin ran the gamut of the media=-buying function 
in agency procedure from Media Trainee, Morton Wein- 
stein, at Norman, Craig & Kummel all the way to Senior 
Vice President and General Manager, Arthur L. Decker, 
of Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc. 


In his March S3rd Bulletin, Mr. Gibbs commented on 
the fact that our first group-subscription order from 
Geyer, Morey, Madden & Ballard Agency in New York was 
renewed in toto. Three of the ll original subscribers 
are no longer there but all 1l subscriptions were 
renewed with the replacements receiving the new sub- 
scriptions. 


On March 8th, Mr. Gibbs recalled that the media- 
buying philosophy of the Minneapolis-Honeywell Com- 
pany had been indicated as being closely related to 
sales activities. He points out that a new sub- 
scriber is Harry H. Barnes, Assistant to the Sales 
Manager of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company. 


(over) 





























































To give you the range of advertiser subscribers in 
this Bulletin, let me point out that they represent 
electronic devices, industrial trucks, manufacturer 
of small tools, record catalogs, manufacturer of 
drugs and cosmetics, furniture manufacturer, a shaver 
manufacturer, a whiskey distiller, a manufacturer of 
electro-acoustic products, a pharmaceutical manu- 
facturer, a manufacturer of time systems, a cigarette 
manufacturer and several real estate bureaus. 


On March 10th the Circulation Bulletin indicated 
that 6 of 20 new subscriptions received in the pre- 
ceding few days were in the 39 elite agencies billing 
$25,000,000 or more each. 


On March 15th the Circulation Bulletin announced 
that Miss Vivian Riley, Space Buyer at BBD&0O in Cleve- 
land, was the 43rd member of that agency to subscribe 
to Media/scope. 


Mr. Gibbs' note at the top of the list of names 
of new subscribers for March 17th indicated that the 
B. F. Goodrich Company had just announced a complete 
revamping of its advertising departments and pro- 
grams. All advertising is now to be under the mar- 
keting department. The lead name on the list of new 
subscribers for that date was E. R. Bartley, Market- 
ing Research of the B. F. Goodrich Company. Other sub- 
seribers starting of that date were J. E. Holmsted, 
Advertising Manager of the Cyanamid of Canada, Ltd.; 
G. H. Wood, President of G. H. Wood & Company, Ltd., 
Toronto; W. B. Colvin, Manager District Sales, Paragon 
Electric Company; Roy A. Carpenter, Advertising & 
Sales Promotion Manager of Argus Cameras, Inc.; Frank 
W. White, Advertising Manager of SKF Industries, Inc. ; 
Ed. R. Weaver, Marketing Manager of The Wooster Brush 
Company; L. B. vonWeise, Marketing Analyst of Nebel 
Machine Tool Corporation and E. P. Barys, Director 
of Midwest Sales, Brownberry Ovens. 


As we have often stated before, Media/scope sales- 
men carry S.I.C. breakdowns of advertiser circulation 
and also breakdowns of our agency circulation. Media/ 
scope is the only general advertising magazine that 
breaks down its agency circulation for your conveni- 
ence and information in analyzing whether or not the 
circulation you buy is of value to you as a seller of 
time or space. 


We offer to you, Media/scope, a quality publica- 
tion with editorial, circulation and advertising con- 
fined to media-buying interests. It is an atmosphere 
in which any good, related idea can catch fire, in- 
cluding the one you are selling. 


Sincerely, 


CLL 7700-2 


A. W. Moss 
Advertising Director 


(This insert appears enly in these copies going to our complimentary list.) 
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What 44,000 checks like these mean 


to your selling the automotive market 


In the past year, over 44,000 automotive executives, 
car and truck dealers and jobbers paid more than 
$396,000 to receive AUTOMOTIVE NEWS—$9 a year 
without benefit of premiums, cut rates or special in- 
ducements! And all of these subscriptions were sold 
by mail—there is no Field Selling Organization. 


Even more remarkable is the fact that for the past 10 
years the renewal average for AUTOMOTIVE NEWS 
bas been over 85%! 


What's behind this unusually strong performance? As 
you might imagine, service to the industry is the key. 
AUTOMOTIVE NEWS is the only Newspaper—the 
only Weekly—covering this vast multi-million-dollar 


REPRESENTATIVES: 

NEW YORK: Murray Hill 7-6871 
Edward Kruspak, Howard E. Bradley 
CHICAGO: State 2-6273 

J. Goldstein, Bill Gallagher - 
DETROIT: Woodward 3-9520 

R. L. Webber, William R. Maas, Roy Holihan 
SAN FRANCISCO: Douglas 2-8547 
Jules E. Thompson 

LOS ANGELES: Hollywood 3-4111 
Robert E. Clark 


market. Competition is rough and rugged. It is prob- 
ably the most competitive industry in the world. The 
men who work in this field have a tremendous need 
for current news, ideas, facts, figures, trends, predic- 


tions. There is only one publication which provides 
this editorial package—AUTOMOTIVE NEWS! 


The next time you are considering an advertising pro- 
gram to the automotive industry, remember these checks 
for $9. They are your guarantee of reader interest and 
action. Interest and action which sells products. For 
complete details contact your nearest representative of 
write direct. 
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From the Publisher's Notebook 


What About Small Agencies? 


Being all things to all people is a phrase that has apparently caught the 
imagination of some shortsighted publishers, and I suppose that’s the reason 
some of them have forsaken the high principles of their calling and have 
gone into the numbers game. 

Because it is a magazine with a highly specialized editorial appeal, 
MEDIA/SCOPE imposes its own limitations on mere numbers, while at the 
same time committing itself to a comprehensive, yet rigid, editorial coverage 
of its avowed field. 

But even so, it isn’t possible to please all of the people (those within the 
prescribed limits of its editorial scope) all of the time. Some of the smaller 
agencies have complained that Mep1a/scope is too sophisticated, that it 
devotes too much space to subjects of interest to the larger agencies. We take 
that as a compliment. Whenever you get your readers fighting for more of 
the kind of articles they like, you are in a pretty good spot. Nobody ever 
gets enough of what he likes best. 

But we were curious, and decided to find out how the readership of 
Mep1a/scoreE breaks down by agency size. We value our smaller agency 
friends. We want to keep them happy. 

So we did some checking, and here’s what a few well-chosen questions 
brought to light about our subscribers: 

... approximately 25 per cent of them are in agencies billing more than 
$25 million annually. 

... nearly 35 per cent of them are in agencies billing between $1 million 
and $25 million annually. 

... about 40 per cent of our subscribers are in agencies billing less than 
$1 million annually. 

In addition to showing a close parallel to total U. S. advertising expendi- 
tures (e.g., the agencies billing over $25 million annually place approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the U. S. advertising dollars) these statistics demon- 
strate the representative appeal which Mep1A/score has. 

So now we know, because our readers have told us. As my old friend, 
Roy Eastman, said in one of his recent inimitable letters: “. . . doesn’t it 
follow that research to serve and guide these people (the editors) in the 
performance of their jobs is the most important research they can do?” 





CHILTON 
ANNOUNCES 
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NOW AVAILABLE... 
MARKETING ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Offering manufacturers counsel in marketing 
has long been a Chilton practice. But count on 
Chilton to move ahead with the times. Today 
Chilton’s intensified activity in market research 
is a development that can help you get more 
out of your sales and advertising dollars. The 
stepped-up facilities—organized in depth and 
breadth—are identified as M-A-P, an efficient, 
penetrating Marketing Assistance Program. 


lf you are a manufacturer searching for new 
talents and tools in your marketing operations, 
Chilton can put a wealth of manpower and a 
multiplicity of facilities to work for you. All 
Chilton publications have marketing data repre- 
senting years of selling experience and research 
in their respective fields. And Chilton’s fully 
staffed Research Department is equipped to 
help you develop additional data to give even 
better direction to your marketing plans. 





Chilton’s standards of editorial excellence and 
quality-controlled circulation in 17 business 
publications are now linked with stronger and 
more complete marketing information for ad- 
vertisers. Chilton representatives will be glad 
to give you more details. 
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IN 1959 


9 of the top T J 
retail advertisers 
majored. i 

_ Ihe flouston Chronicle 


: ~ Houston retailers are tough critics, who measure results 7 

| at the cash register. Evidence of The Chronicle's potent | 
pulling power is demonstrated by the overwhelming a 
fact that during 1959, 9 of the top 10 Houston retail 
advertisers placed the bulk of their advertising in The 
Chronicle. : 4 
The Chronicle gives your advertising circulation where 
it counts! Chronicle circulation is not just a word, it's 

a vigorous, active selling force for your advertising. a 
Remember . . . ‘ 


if. 











‘eit 


..in Houston, The Chronicle 


a 


REACHES MORE PEOPLE... = 
CARRIES MORE ADVERTISING . . . 
SELLS MORE MERCHANDISE — 


THE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


Read By More Houstonians Than Any Other Newspaper ..- 
The Chronicle is a MUST Buy! 


The Branham Company—National Representatives 
Media/ scope, April I 
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of his wife; 38.5 
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Active People Make Active Markets 


A MARKETER’S GUIDE TO 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


The best way to reach the fastest growing active market in America today is 
through the 900,000 active families who read America’s National Sports Weekly. 


The big trend in U.S. life today is toward the active 
life—of going and seeing and doing. And it stands to 
reason that active people just naturally have more op- 
portunity and occasion than others to dress up, drive 
their cars, entertain and be entertained 
traveling, keep fit and take a more active part in sport. 

And almost to a man, marketing authorities agree 
that the two major economic changes which have done 
the most to help create this active market are the same 
changes that are certain to have more and more decisive 
bearing on sales during the abundant ’60’s: 


1. More high income families 


In the past five years, the number of families earn- 
ing $10,000 a year or more has doubled 


SPORTS 


to do 


more 


10°; 


ILLUSTRATED’s 
these “five-figure income” 
before set the pace for U.S. spending. 

Boom in recreation 

Higher incomes, higher education, automation, 
shorter work weeks, suburban living . . 
changes have created a $41 billion market for rec- 
reation that continues to grow at the rate of 5 to 
a year. 
Both these changes 
ilies and the boom in recreation 


circulation. In the '60’s 
families will as never 


. all these 


the growth in upper-income fam- 
have merged on the 


pages of one magazine, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Between 
its covers, the modern world of recreation, from boat- 


as has 


ing to bridge to baseball 
ing the fastest-growing active market in the U.S. today. 


becomes your setting for sell- 





W 
Sport brings out the best in 


Every week SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is a wel 
come guest in the homes of 900,000 pros- 
perous families who lead their communi- 
ties and professions and set the trends of 
the times. 


The best in 


One out of every five U.S. families earn- 
ing $15,000 or more subscribes to SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Median Income $10,291* 

(This is the highest median of any U.S 

weekly that is read by the whole family 

Homes 

Own home 
Cars* 
Own one or more 
Own two or more 
No. of cars per 100 car 
owning families 
Have Department Store 
Charge Account 
Source: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Automotive 
Survey, April 1959 


The best in | Readership 


Median Age (head of household) 41.7 
yrs 


GR SOY 


Education 
College 
Occupation 
Business 
Professional 
Life Insurance 
Have life insurance 
Travel 
Have traveled outside U.S 
Exclusive of Canada, Mexico, 
Armed Forces 
Female readership: In every 100 Sports 
LUSTRATED subscriber families, there 


are 


85 women readers 


magazine that 


f 





The best in | Merchandising 





By using Sports ILLUSTRATED, the adver- 
er can integrate his marketing 
gram around advertising in a quality 
is the national spokesman 


entire 


r sport. 


Regional shopping centers, 
have found SporTS ILLUSTRATED Festivals 
to be one of the few events in which all 
their operations can participate. SI adver 
tising has produced thousands of displays 
in food and drug chains, automotive dealer- 
ships, camera, TV and appliance, and auto 
accessories stores 

Through Sports ILLUSTRATED you may 
arrange for appearances of well-known 
sports personalities at sales and distributor 
meetings. Appearances by stars build store 


traffic. 
Advertising 


More than 600 advertisers, large and 
small, have put SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to the 
test. 

A handful of examples of how some of 
these succeeded is given below 


In launching new products... 


The Ford Motor Company 
ILLUSTRATED to make its first and exclu- 
sive announcement of the Thunderbird. 
A few days later, via a random survey, just 
69 dealers reported that they had sold 
$350,000 worth of a new car which had not 
yet even appeared in the showrooms 

Chemstrand Corporation used SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED to get into the menswear busi- 
ness with its new fiber, Acrilan 


In opening U.S. markets 
for foreign imports... 


At a time when imported car sales in 
U.S. have soared from 30,000 to 400,000 
cars per year, their number one advertising 
medium has been SPorRTS ILLUSTRATED. One 
example of many: Porsche tripled its sales 
in this country while advertising in SPoRTs 
ILLUSTRATED exclusively. 


used SPORTS 


In marketing home products .. . 


General Electric introduced its new 
stereo components with an announcement 
ad in several magazines. The best response 
per-reader came from Sports ILLUSTRATED. 


In selling men’s and 
women’s fashions... 


The Wool Bureau has frequently pulled 
its largest volume of inquiries from Sports 
ILLUSTRATED readers. 

Peck & Peck used SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to 
introduce a new shirtwaist dress which was 
an immediate sell-out. 


for example, 


In reaching industry leaders... 

Dictaphone introduced its portable 
“Dictet” with a Sports ILLUSTRATED ad 
which pulled replies at the lowest cost-per- 
inquiry in Dictaphone history. Sports IL- 
LUSTRATED now carries institutional cam- 
paigns for Gulf Oil and Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia, for America’s three largest banks 
(Chase, National City and Bank of Amer- 
ica), for American Express, for Sheraton 
Hotels, and for American Trucking Asso- 
clations 


In recruiting family 
insurance prospects... 


In Sports ILLUSTRATED the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society drew the biggest 
coupon response in company history. 50,000 
subscribers responded to give Equitable 
what turned out to be an invaluable list of 
top insurance prospects. 


In merchandising . . . 

To follow up a SPorTS ILLUSTRATED cam 
paign, Jantzen recently adapted SI articles 
into the booklets “How to Water Ski” and 
“Ten Tips to Better Golf.” Jantzen’s deal- 
ers across the country bought and dis- 
tributed more than 600,000 copies of these 
booklets. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED'S growth 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s own sales record 
is impressive. In August, 1954, 450,000 
readers bought the first issue. Circulation 
has since doubled to 900,000. 

In advertising, SPoRTS ILLUSTRATED rose 
to 9th place among all national magazines 
in total advertising pages in 1959. Adver- 
tising revenue has risen by 300% in the 4 
years 1955-1959. 

This record of growth, shared by the 
magazine and its advertisers, clearly re- 
flects the growth of the market which 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED sells. If you want to 
sell the market where your sales have room 
to grow, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is “the one 
to grow on.” 


Basic Rates - National Edition 
Base Circulation, 900,000 weekly. 
Rates effec 
tive with 
Present issue of 
Rates Mar. 7, 1960 
Page Black & White 
(1 Time 
Page 4-color (1 


$5355 


ST79RO 


$5660 
Time) $8450 


(continued on other side) 





1 Marketer's Guide to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED (continued from other side) 
THE REGIONAL EDITIONS OF SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED 


Active marketing begins with active mar- 
kets . . . and selective coverage of the 
active market in the nation’s four major 
marketing areas begins with the active 
families who read the four regional edi- 
tions of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 


through regional editions 


one ora mbdination 
, advertisers with 
flex 


can add new 


r examp 





| Seasonal Selling 





national stribut whose sales are 
rly influenced by asonal factors can 
ollow the J r example, INTER 
NATIONAL LAT o., manuf er 
Isodine ises t 
summer 
winter 
And the 
isly want 
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apparel 
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nationally, 
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ampaigns 
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Regional |Product Preferences | 





of Sports ILLUs- 
great many prob 


whose sales are af 


is regional product prefer 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS, for example, 
feature Champion Bourbon in the Southern 
Edition, DuBouchet Cordials in the Mid 
Western Edition, and Rum (¢ the 
Eastern Edition 


The regional flexibility 
TRATED has al 


for 


» solved a 
lems advertisers 
fected by vario 
ence 


arioca ir 


Retail} Outlets 


Retail 
their bus 
found that 
editions 
based charge account 
TAYLOR regularly 
tion; MARSHALL Fietp & Co., the Mid 
Western Edition; Roos-ATKINs, the West 
ern Regional.) SAKS FIFTH AVENUE, with 
branch stores from coast to coast, adver- 
tises nationally in SI, and uses the Eastern 
Regional to special merchandise 
offered in their main store in New York 


Other | Specialized Needs 


This same flexibility applies to the spe 
cialized marketing needs of many others, 
too. Examples: AMBASSADOR-SHERMAN 
HOTELS — virtually all of the Sherman’s 


lraw most or all of 
rom particular regions, have 
they can rely on the regional 
»f SI to reach their best suburban 
customers Lorp & 
SI’s Eastern Edi 


stores, who 


ness f 


uses 


feature 


EASTERN REGIONAL 


Circulation Base 250,000 
Full Page Black & White $1,900 


WESTERN REGIONAL 


Circulation Base 175,000 
Full Page Black & White $1,400 


guests come from the area covered by SI's 
MidWestern Edition; Boac—one of 
twenty-four airlines who advertise in SI, 
uses the Eastern Edition to sell Caribbean 
flights; PAN-AMERICAN LIFE a southern 
company, uses SI's Southern Edition to in- 
crease prestige (with expansion in mind) 
and sell policies at the same time; BROWN 
FORMAN DISTILLERS—Ushers Green Stripe 
Scotch—has national distribution, but the 
West Coast is particularly important to 
them, and SI's Western Regional assures 
them the top-quality circulation they want. 

Through SI regional editions (with or 
without the national edition), companies 
of all sizes—from DUPONT, with 62 pages, 
national and regional, to the most modest 
resort advertiser have been able to add 
new flexibility to their advertising efforts. 


for regional advertisers 


Until recently, the regional advertiser 
or the national advertiser who wanted to 
stage a special regional promotion) was 
limited to the use of local media 

Now, the regional marketer is free to 
take advantage of the built-in prestige 
value of national advertising by choosing 
his regional media from a long list of na- 
tional magazines which are currently ac 
cepting regional advertising. 





America’s | Most Contemporary | 
Magazine 


Of all these national magazines, how- 
ever, only one can bring to an advertiser's 
campaign the uniquely effective prestige 
that is naturally associated with the title, 
“America’s most contemporary magazine.” 





For here is the one magazine that most 
clearly reflects the active way of life that 
is destined to set the pace for millions of 
families to follow in the abundant '60’s .. 
the smart new mode of living that has 
grown out of shorter working hours and 
longer vacations, better incomes for young- 
er families, and the ever-increasing shift 
to places called suburbia, exurbia and in- 
terurbia 





| Sport ts Smart] 


In fact, for the families who are leading 
the way into the '60’s, sport has become an 
essential part of family, social and busi- 
ness lives. 

Each week, the Editors of SI apply their 
talents to the full sweep of today’s sport- 
minded way of living—everything from the 
latest in ski-togs to the weekend's football 
highlights food ...travel... bridge... 
fitness and health .. . plus “how to” tips 
from the experts in every field of sport. 

As a result, SI has, in five years, become 
the authoritative spokesman for contem- 
porary living 


Top Advertisers 


Your advertising will gain additional 
prestige from the fine company it will keep 





MIDWEST REGIONAL 
Circulation Base 210,000 
Full Page Black & White $1,600 





in the pages of Sports ILLUSTRATED ad- 
vertisers (both national and regional) 
whose names and products are associated 
with the very best in quality and service. 
This unique blend of contemporary edi- 
torial smartness and top-quality advertis- 
ing pages will bring new prestige to your 
regional campaign — sales-producing pres- 
tige available only in America’s Most Con- 
temporary Magazine. 


The Regional of Sport 


From the smallest New England town to 
giant Los Angeles — where last Fall World 
Series fever hit millions of homes at once 
sport has always played an exciting and 
stimulating role in American life. 


Sport is Always 


Sport has a year ‘round appeal. Every 
month in the year contains its own sports 
interest, regardless of what other factors 
may affect sales. 

As a result, both national and regional 
advertisers can use SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to 
bolster sales by adding impact to their ad- 
vertising during periods when other media 
tend to lose selling impetus. 


Effective Use of | Sports Personalities | 


Example: last Spring, the Dodge Divi- 
sion of CHRYSLER CorP. and SI’s Merchan- 
dising Department staged a “Meet the 
Pirates” promotion in Pittsburgh that 
Dodge dealers are still talking about. To 
help step-up traffic through Dodge show- 
rooms, the entire Pittsburgh Pirate base- 
ball team turned out, three to a showroom, 
signed autographs, talked to customers, 
pulled in fans by the thousands. “No one 
can remember a promotion as successful as 
this one. This is real advertising,” was the 
reaction of the Secretary of the Alleghany 
Dealers Association. 

The regional advertiser in SI can also 
stimulate increased retailer or distributor 
enthusiasm for a campaign by arranging 
to have local sports personalities attend 
regional sales meetings or call on indivi- 
dual dealers in their stores. 











In short, whatever campaign you de- 
velop to run in the regional editions of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED—whether or not 
sport is its theme — you are sure of gain- 
ing maximum regional and local impact 
for every advertising dollar you spend. 

At the same time, your advertising 
will be reaching your very best custom- 
ers—young, active, sport-minded and 
well-heeled families in every community 
who do the most to influence the living 
and buying habits of those around them. 

And you reach these best customers 
in an atmosphere that’s completely con- 
ducive to selling—the stimulating, en- 
thusiastic and active setting of America’s 
most contemporary magazine. 

This is the unique sales-producing 
combination which you'll find in the 
four Regional Editions of SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. 


SOUTHERN REGIONAL 


Circulation Base 110,000 
Full Page Black & White $1,000 











THICKNESS OF A MAGAZINE 


| Modern Plastics, whose normal issues contain approxi- 
mately 270 pages, has recently put out a promotion letter 
to answer the criticism: “Your book is too big. We'll 
be lost. There’s too much advertising. Nobody will see 
ours.” The answer offered by Alan S. Cole,, president and 
publisher, is: “Magazines get big because people read 
them. They stay small because people don’t. When people 
read they generate interest. Interest generates response. 
Response generates advertising. And more advertising 
| generates more.and better editorial pages. There you 
have it.” You can get good visibility in a small book, but 
what’s the good if buyers are shopping somewhere else? 
he asks. Mr. Cole concludes: “If everybody followed this 
line of thinking and shifted to a book because it was small, 
it would get big and they'd have to shift right back again.” 
Some light on this situation was thrown by Dr. Daniel 
Starch in his “An Analysis of 12 Million Inquiries,” 
| Mepia/score February 1959. Speaking of issues of vari- 
ous sizes of the same publication, he concluded: “Thick- 
_ ness or number of pages in a magazine affects the number 
| of returns only moderately within the customary number 
of pages of magazine issues. For issues between 100 and 
| 200 pages, the difference in returns does not exceed 8 
per cent. For thinner and thicker issues the differences 
are larger . . . The explanation seems to be that while 
readers spend more total time reading a thick issue than 
a thin one, they do not spend as much more time in pro- 
| portion to the number of additional pages. Readers will 
}spend considerably more time reading a 300-page issue 
than a 100-page issue, but they are not likely to spend 
three times as much time.” 


DO-IT-YOURSELF MEDIUM 


An interesting sidelight brought out at G. M. Basford’s 

1960 press luncheon was a description of how the agency 

veloped its own medium for one client, the Carbor- 
indum Co. 

In addition to ceramic seals, heating elements, and 
brasives, Carborundum manufactures synthetic minerals 
hat resist heat, corrosion, and abrasion. Two years ago 
asford began placing space advertising for the latter 
haterials in two management and three engineering de- 
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sign and materials magazines. It also started producing 
a house organ, Advanced Materials Technology, aimed at 
this highly specialized market. 

This is not unusual. What makes it noteworthy is the 
technique Basford used to build the house organ’s cir- 
culation list, originally based on Carborundum customer 
lists for the synthetic minerals. An additional 10,000 
names were culled from inquiries to Carborundum’s past 
publication advertising. And, over the past two years, 
7,000 more names were derived from incoming inquiries 
to space advertisements. 

After weeding out duplicates, Basford finds today that 
it actually has a more effective, if slightly less numerous 
circulation list than several of the full-fledged engineering 
publications that serve this synthetic minerals market. 

Right now, the list of Advanced Materials Technology 
is being further strengthened (2,300 additional names so 
far, and the job is far from done) by asking recipients 
to name others in their plants who could put the techni- 
cal house organ to good use. 


AGENCIES AND BUSINESS PAPERS 


Agencies need to do a total marketing job, which includes 
advertising to business men, and this “is unfortunately 
negated by 15 per cent economics,” maintains William 
K. Beard, president of Associated Business Publications. 
He adds, however, that agencies which specialize in indus- 
trial advertising have worked out adequate systems of 
compensation with their clients in order to be able to 
handle this advertising on a profitable basis. 

Mr. Beard (to whom this is an old grievance) says that 
“there must be an answer to the agency’s problem of 
making a decent profit on business advertising and we 
hope it will be forthcoming in this decade.” 

In our opinion, there would seem to be two possible 
answers: either for business publications to allow agencies 
a discount of 20 or 25 per cent, in order to encourage 
them to give more consideration to such media, or for 
agencies to arrange for compensation from clients that 
is in addition to the income they receive in the form of 
the agency commission—which is actually a discount 
allowed by media. 

For business publications to increase their commissions 











to agencies would seem rather like going back to the pe- 
riod a century or so ago when 25 per cent was the stand- 
ard agency commission. Moreover, it would be money 
out of the publishers’ pockets, whereas, actually, the 
advertisers should pay for this service. 

It is possible that Mr. Beard is talking about large 
agencies, not small ones, because the small agencies have 
long recognized this problem, and have made arrange- 
ments with their clients whereby they are adequately com- 
pensated for the work they do. The smallest agencies 
charge their clients for copy in almost all cases, and three 
quarters of them charge for rough and comprehensive 
layouts, mechanical art and paste-ups, and market re- 
search. The larger agencies usually perform more serv- 
ices for the commission than do smaller agencies. This 
is because they deal in space and time of more expensive 
units, but even among the largest agencies there is a trend 
to charge more for the services they perform. Time, the 
current trend, and agency economics would seem to work 
in favor of Mr. Beard and the business publications. 


CATALOG EFFICIENCY 


Since catalogs constitute an important form of direct mail 
advertising, it is noteworthy when some advance is made 
in the efficiency of their distribution and use. Such an 
advance appears to be Vendors Specs Micro File (the 
Micro Catalog File), a product of the Technical Services 
Division of Rogers Publishing Company, Denver. Rogers 
takes a copy of a catalog and puts it on microfilm. High- 
speed reading equipment provided users of catalogs, en- 
ables them to find quickly the information they want 
among items that have been coded, indexed, filmed, and 
distributed by VSMF. Each film cartridge is replaced 
every four months. Typical of the new service is its first 
file, produced for the missiles and aircraft industry. It 
contains some 25,000 pages of catalog information, and 
represents product data of 1,200 companies. 


Intriguing media research continues to come out of the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch and News Leader; it is 
sparked by Alan S. Donnahoe, executive vice-president. 
Last year his discerning study, “The Climate of Persua- 
sion,” was produced. Now there arrives a study called 
“Prospect Exposure in Newspaper Advertising.” His 
thesis is: “In the broadcast media, the advertising mes- 
sage must search for the prospect; whereas in newspapers, 
the prospect searches for the advertising message.” 

Mr. Donnahoe found that whereas the average new-car 
advertisement in two Richmond newspapers was read by 
60 per cent of all prospects in the metropolitan area, the 
average television program between 8 and 10 p.m. had 
in its audience 27 per cent of all prospects. His conclu- 
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sion: “No media decision should be based on a compari- 
son of advertising audience in different media unless 
explicit account is taken of the prospect ratios involved 
in each case.” 


NEWSPAPERS PRICES 

The trend toward higher-priced daily newspapers con- 
tinues. Out of 1,722, there are now 505 that sell for 
seven cents and 222 that sell for 10. A decade ago only 
17 dailies sold for seven cents and four for 10. The 
majority 921, are priced at five cents. 

Retail prices of Sunday papers are also rising. The 
most popular price is 15 cents, charged by 184, although 
105 Sunday papers retail for 20 cents, and 13 for 25. 
However, 176 papers still charge only 10 cents. 


Any notion that the decline in viewing of television in 
the summer is caused by persons being on vacation is 
contradicted by a Pulse survey conducted last September 
in metropolitan New York and just released. It may 
be the programs; the survey revealed considerable dis- 
satisfaction with the quality of programming in the sum- 
mer months. 

Among 46.5 per cent of the 1,000 families interviewed, 
a member of the family was away sometime in July or 
August. In 39 per cent of these vacationing families, 
some members remained at home while others went 
away, and among those who were vacationing, 35 per cent 
had a TV set available to them while they were away. 
In instances where the entire family went away for the 
summer, they usually took the TV set with them. 

Fifty-three per cent of the viewers reported that they 
did less viewing in the summer when they were at home, 
but attributed this in the majority of instances to the fact 
that they didn’t like the summer programs or didn’t like 
repeats. Only 15 per cent referred to the hot weather. 


JOB FOR ARF? 

A speaker at a recent meeting of the Media Research 
Directors Association in New York suggested that the 
cause of inter-media comparisons would be advanced if 
media concentrated their attention upon similar charac- 
teristics. 

It is possible that it would be a worthwhile project for 
the Advertising Research Foundation to draw up lists of 
important media characteristics and types of audience 
measurements, and urge that media in their research give 
attention to developing data of common interest in such 
areas. 

Surveys that Mepia/scope has taken among advertis- 
ing agencies indicate that their major problem in media 
buying is lack of comparable data. 
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How many times will people 
look at your advertising 


in this one magazine? 


What kind of people are they? 


How able are they to buy your product? 


How likely are they to turn to your advertising page? 
How may this help make your advertising more effective? 


Your advertising in any issue of 
Reader’s Digest will have 
60,947,000 opportunities to sell. 


This is the number of times 
people come face-to-face with the 
typical advertising page in the 
Digest. If you seek the largest audi- 
ence in the world, made up of people 
who are better educated and have more 
spending ability, that is precisely 
what you will get with the Digest. 


These truths come straight from 
the newest, most exacting evalua- 
tion of media, “Advertising Page 
Exposure in Four Magazines,” just 
completed by Alfred Politz. 


What you get in the Digest 


If this 60,947,000 figure staggers the 
imagination, consider how simple its 
basis is: 

@ Each copy of the Digest is read by 
three people. (Doesn’t that check 
with your own observation?) 


@ Each person reads something in it 
five times. 


@ So each copy is picked up and read 
by someone 15 times. 


@ On five of these times, a reader will 
turn to your advertisement. Since 
the Reader’s Digest has a circulation 
of 12,000,000, your advertising will 
have over 60,000,000 opportunities 
to do its selling job. 
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This gives you twice as many op- 
portunities to sell as you get from any 
of the three other magazines covered, 
and almost three times as many per 
dollar as from the average nighttime 
network TV program. 


Your best customers! 


What kind of people are they? Almost 
half the Digest’s audience, 46.2%, is 
in the upper economic third of the 
country. Almost half, 45.3%, of all 
college graduates read an average 
issue of the Digest. And a college 
graduate has lifetime earnings of 
$268,000, more than twice those of a 
grade school graduate. 


Will these people turn to your ad- 
vertising? The better their education, 
the more likely they are to read the 
magazine several times and therefore 
to look at your own message. College 
graduates give Digest advertising 
pages 2.1 exposures each, compared 
to 1.8 for high school graduates and 
1.2 for other Digest readers. 


Extra attention from top prospects 


This greater exposure to advertising 
extends also to higher-income readers. 
In the Digest you reach more de- 
sirable customers and prospects than 
you can anywhere else. The Digest 
gives you extra exposures among those 
most able to buy. The Digest gets 
46.5% of its advertising page ex- 
posures from the top economic third 
of the country, 32.5% from the middle 
third and 21.0% from the lower third. 


This new study will enable you to 
know in advance how many exposures 
you will get from owners, or recent 
purchasers, of automobiles, appli- 
ances, drug and grocery products, 
clothing, insurance . . . and every 
other important item that people buy. 


Most important to your planning, 
you can know in advance how many 
times and what kind of people will 
turn to your own message in the 
Digest. You can be sure that your ad- 
vertising will be exposed to the right 
people. No need to worry over whether 
anyone will be at home and listening, 
or watching. 


This exposure study goes further 
than anything before it to take the 
guesswork out of advertising, to take 
the advertiser one giant step closer to a 
true measure of advertising effectiveness. 


This research, co-sponsored by 
Reader’s Digest and the Saturday 
Evening Post, is fully reported in 
the 84-page book, “Advertising Ex- 
posure.”” To get your copy ask any 
Digest representative or write for it 
on your letterhead to: Fred D. 
Thompson, Reader’s Digest, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


People have faith in 


JReaders Digest 


Largest magazine circulation in the U.S. 
Over 12,000,000 copies bought monthly 
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Advertising Costs and Exposures 


Total exposures Advertising page Cost per 
per advertising page exposures per reader 1000 exposures 
NE 3S bile oFw d's Sok Vice 1. 
NS Saou <i bissiw ee ae ives 
IN id cad bea Base Cues 
EE re ee 
All 4 Magazines i a in rds wig wp WTC bet 
(1 issue each) 


*On the average, people will look at your advertising page in Reader’s Digest 60,947,000 times. This 
amounts to 1.7 exposures per Digest reader. With a black-and-white page, the cost per 1000 exposures is 59¢. 
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—Occupation, head of 
household — (Non-retired) 


Operators (Semi- 


skilled) 12.1% 
Craftsman & Foreman 

(Skilled) 19.3 
Managers, Officials, 

Proprietors 12.2 
Sales Personnel 8.9 
Clerical Worker 8.0 
Professional, 

Technical 13.2 
Laborers . 6.7 


Service Workers — 
Policeman, Fireman 


etc. 5.3 
Private, Armed 

Forces 45 
Unemployed 8 
Other 9.0 


Diversified employment assures 
a stable and prosperous market 
in Long Beach . . . where nearly 
7 out of 10 families read the 
independent, Press-Telegram. No 
“outside” newspaper reaches 
even 1 out of 10. 


Sources: Long Beach Consumer 
 — oem Audit Bureau of Circula- 
ons. 








Independent 





Morning Evening Sunday 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Represented nationally by 

RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


MEMBER METRO COMICS GROUP 








Blue Sky? . . . There seems to be 
some question as to whether or not 
there will be a prosperous future for 
the new and interesting outdoor ad- 
vertising medium known as Skyjector. 
What raises the doubt is that while 
this machine was engineered to pro- 
ject ad messages up to a mile wide 
on mountains, clouds, and buildings, 
there seem to be “screen” problems 
in connection with each. With the 
whole plan based on “weather per- 
mitting,” one wonders how big the 
audience will be at a mountain; 
whether projecting on clouds will be 
permitted even if they find some low 
enough; and how easy will it be to 
find a real big blank wall with an 
audience in this day of the almost 
all-windowed buildings in large cities. 
As in the other outdoor media, there 
is no extra charge for color. 


Confusing . . . Walter Guild, Presi- 
dent of Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, re- 
cently told the Western Radio and TV 
Conference that television has become 
the “garbage pail” of the entertain- 
ment world. At the same meeting he 
praised the medium for its public 
affairs programs. The brickbat and 
the bouquet sort of prove that there 
are both good and bad things about 
media. Considering that Mr. Guild’s 
agency spent more than 60 per cent 
of its clients’ money in television last 
year, we could judge the weight of 
his good and bad feelings about it if 
we knew what portion of the money 
went towards sponsoring public af- 
fairs programs. 


Pat on the Back! . . . Anybody 
who knew Anton Bondy of Lever 
Brothers when he was a “mere space 
buyer” just had to throw out his 
chest in pride at knowing him when 
they read about his recent promotion 
to the position of manager of market- 
ing information at Lever. Just a few 
years ago Andy was known as a real 
pleasant fellow who knew his job and 
did it. If you’ve seen his press in the 


last couple of years, you just can’t 
help but feel that his future holds 
bigger things for him. 


New Battle? . . . The future billing 
of all media directed at colored peo- 
ple could get a big boost because of 
the recent sales promotion activities 
of Negro radio stations. With today’s 
growing incomes of colored people 
making this market more and more 
important, these stations, in addition 
to using the brand-loyalty angle, are 
making a strong impression with the 
density of the Negro family coverage 
of their markets in comparison with 
the colored press. While the radio 
stations have thus far been selling 
against the Negro newspapers and 
magazines in a friendly way, the pos- 
sible absence of Negro media mix 
could start a battle in this area. 


Sour Survey . . . The recent opinion 
survey among space buyers, in con- 
nection with newspaper representa- 
tives’ selling efforts, was something 
that nobody could look at with pride. 
The way the results of the survey 
were reported just about the whole 
newspaper representative business got 
a black eye. While there is no doubt 
that some of the representatives do a 
better selling job than others, it seems 
as though the situation is not so much 
that the representatives don’t sell 
newspapers, but that space buyers 
don’t give them an opportunity to do 
it most of the time. Any space buyer 
who thinks he doesn’t fit into this 
category should, for just one week, 
keep tabs on the amount of time he 
gives to each newspaper representa- 
tive and how often he postpones a 
caller. This, plus the fact that many 
space buyers don’t give the represent- 
ative enough information when they 
present the problem to a representa- 
tive, seems to put the consequences 
of this survey right back in the laps 
of the boys who made the derogatory 
remarks. “Let he without sin . . . ” 
etc. 
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What? Selling autos and freezers 
in a supermarket? Yes—that’s 
Family Circle’s 


NOIVISI 


Maybe you wouldn't find an automobile or a This active buying response to Family Circle 
freezer in your supermarket—but they’re advertising is a vital part of ACTIVISM. But 
being sold there, in the advertising pages of | °"/Y Part. Because ACTIVISM is the whole 
Family Circle. Surprising? No—because spirit of the magazine itself, its growing num- 


d : k hat th ber of advertisers, and the millions of women 
advertisers know that the same women who who buy Family Circle and the products 


buy Family Circle also buy the sewing Family Circle sells. This is ACTIVISM. What- 
machines, shoes, vacuum cleaners and ever you sell — why not “supermarket” it 


encyclopedias advertised in Family Circle. with ACTIVISM? 


FAMILY CIRCLE IS ACTIVISM 
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the dynamic 
new concept of 
total magazine 
performance! 
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People Per Population* 
Metro Area Square Mile 1-1-60 Square Miles 


Tidewtar 891 821,469 922 
New Orleans 796 889,977 1,118 
Louisville 790 717,462 908 
Memphis 780 585,754 751 
Birmingham 578 646,354 1,118 
Atlanta 552 951,046 1,724 
Tampa-St. Pete 530 691,308 1,304 
Miami 449 921,700 2,054 


*As of 1-1-60, projected from Sales Management figures of 1-1-59 according to forecasts 
in November 10 issue. 
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821,469" People 
in HALF the area 
of Metro Atlanta or Miami! 


Tidewater, Va., is a metropolitan area as rich in retail sales as the Charlotte, 
Greensboro-High Point, and Durham metro areas combined . . . yet so compact 
that you can sell more through fewer outlets, get better distribution of advertised 
merchandise, better coordinated wholesale and retail promotion, more sales per 
man-hour of your merchandising effort, and more per advertising dollar! 


TIDEWTAR is a better way to spell it—and sell it. For WT'AR-TV has led in 
every audience survey ever made here, has no duplication within the metro area, 
and virtually no competition from any station outside the market. 


WTAR-TV © 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA « CHANNEL 3 


Represented by 
Surprised? No wonder. Since 1950 Tidewtar has been 
growing at 214 times the national rate. Also its true size S Se S 
is obscured by unrealistic separation of Norfolk and 
Newport News as two metro areas. Their downtown 


business districts are less than 10 miles apart. These are the only cities in the U. S. of such 
size and proximity that are separated, excepting New York, Newark, Jersey City. 


The Original Station Representative 


Always add Norfolk & Newport News, all ways. They are much closer together than 
Tampa-St. Pete, for example, with more people, and nearly twice the population density. 
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250,000 + 
NET PAID CIRCULATION 
2,000,000 + 


MULTIPLE READERSHIP 


WITHIN THE 


$10,523,000,000 
MILITARY CONSUMER MARKET 


Essentially universal coverage of the 
essential $10.5 billion military con- 
sumer market— the TIMES Service 
Weeklies deliver it with single-rate 
efficiency and top-paid circulation 
economy. This gigantic, global market 
should not be neglected! Sell it now. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COPIES, RATES AND 
COMPREHENSIVE MARKET INFORMATION 


ARMY TIMES 
AIR FORCE TIMES 
NAVY TIMES 





rican WEEKEND 
ry Market 


AF REGISTER 





ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING CO. 
2020 M St., NW * Washington 6, D.C. 


U.S. OFFICES: Boston, Chicago, Chorleston, S.C., 

Dollies, Detroit, Honolulu, Los Angeles, Miomi, New 

York, Philadelphia, Sen Antonio, Son Francisco 

FOREIGN OFFICES: Frankfurt, London, Paris, 
Rome, Tokyo 
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EDITORS AND AGENCIES 


I noted your reference in the Feb- 
ruary issue to my thoughts on media 
selection (Editorial note included in 
“How Can a Space Buyer Evaluate 
Editorial in Business Publications?” 
by Howard G. Sawyer). I am very 
much concerned about the trend of 
agency men to set up yardsticks for 
the evaluation of editorial. As you 
ably said, they can only judge super- 
ficial appearances. 

We have the problem that among 
the many books in our field, there is 
one that is oversize with fancy lay- 
outs, big cuts, bleeds, etc., and excit- 
ing heads and blurbs (with often 
little relation to the text). The editors 
have little knowledge of the field, and 
the text often reveals it. However, 
because of its appearance, the maga- 
zine is popular with agencies and ad- 
vertisers who don’t know our field 
well. 

I hope you will continue to stress 
this point occasionally. 

Joun C. W. Evans 

Editor, Paper Trade Journal. 


WANTS MORE 

I enjoy your publication very 
much, but I wish there were more 
features on business publications. 

The article by Sawyer was good 
(“How Can a Space Buyer Evaluate 
Editorial in Business Publications?” 
by Howard G. Sawyer, in February 
Mep1A/score) and I like the column 
by Lionel Kaufman. He is a sound 
thinker, and hits the nail on the head 
very often. 

SypneY RusseLL 
Publisher, Casket and Sunnyside. 


Thank you, Mr. Russell, for your 
interest. Actually, the representatives of 
all media would like to have more in 
the magazine about their special fields. 
We try to offer our readers a balanced 
menu. 


STORY ABOUT GENERAL ADLER 
Just a note to say that I read with 
much interest George Benneyan’s arti- 
cle in February Mepia/scope about 
General Adler and the New York 
Times suburban circulation. 
This provided a very interesting 


Letters from Readers 
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facet on an important man whom | 
barely knew. 

The quality of Mr. Benneyan’s 
writing is certainly far above that 
which one usually encounters in the 
trade press—which, good writing or 
bad, I try persistently to keep up 
with. 

EMERSON Foote 

President, McCann-Erickson Ad- 
vertising (U.S.A.). 


IN RE BENNEYAN ARTICLES 
Nice! 
ArtuurR H. Mot.ey 
President and Publisher, Parade. 


MEDIA/SCOPE ENTHUSIAST 


I’ve been a Mepta/scope enthusi- 
ast since you first launched it. I think 
that it has helped me tremendously in 
keeping pace with advanced thought 
in media buying and marketing. 

The types of articles that interest 
me are diverse. I enjoy thoroughly 
such articles as Bernard Ober’s in the 
February issue. And George Ben- 
neyan’s wanderings down memory 
lane will produce some fascinating 
and stimulating episodes that will en- 
rich the lives of all in and around 
media who read them. 

I thought you would like to know 
how one of your readers feels about 
the product you are turning out. 

GILBERT VICTOR 

Advertising promotion director, 


Dell Publishing Co., New York. 


COPIES OF DICTIONARY 
Would it be possible for me to 
receive copies of your “Dictionary of 
Terms Useful to Buyers of Media”? 
CHESTER KNELLER 
Classified advertising manager, 
Chicago Daily News. 


For the information of all readers 
of Mepia/scope, it is expected that 
the instalments of the Dictionary as 
run in the monthly issues of the 
magazine will take six months more 
to complete. Then it is planned to 
issue the whole Dictionary in the 
form of a booklet which will be 
available to readers.—The Editor. 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The Philadelphia Daily 
Inquirer carries your 
advertising to 667,000 
women throughout 
Delaware Valley, U.S.A.* 
And in the suburbs, 
where 61% of the food 
and 58% of the retail 
sales are made, The 
Inquirer sells to 27% 
more women than the 
major evening 
newspaper. So, if you 
want to sell more where 
they’re buying more— 
put your advertising 

in The Inquirer! 


"Source: ‘‘Philadeiphia Newspaper Analysis’* 
by Sindlinger & Company, Inc. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer talks to 667,000 adult female readers 


...and sells more where they’re buying more! 





The Philadelphia Inquirer 





Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER NEW YORK 
ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. 
for 1,406,000 adult daily readers 342 Madison Ave. 


Murray Hill 2-5838 
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SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 


Garfield 1-7946 Dunkirk 5-357 


















These people are “Ready-to-Buy” 





Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 
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THESE 22-COUNTIES 
CONTAIN OVER 25% OF IOWA'S 

© population 

© households 

® retail sales 

® Consumer Spendable Income 
The lowa Three reaches 62% of the 
households in the Quarter daily . . . 
The Des Moines Register & Tribune 
reaches 18%. Want more proof? 
Call a rep today. 
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That's a fact, not a slogan! No one 
daily newspaper can reach all of lowa’s 
many markets. lowa isn’t complete with- 
out the 22-county Quality Quarter — and 
you can’t cover the Quarter without The 
lowa Three. 





Represented by: Allen-Klapp Co. 
Jonn & Kelley, inc. Story, Brooks & Finley 





(Letters continued from page 20) 


SELLING BY MAGAZINES 


I would like to offer my congratu- 
lations to both Mepria/scope and 
Walter Guild of Guild, Bascom & 
Bonfigli for an outstanding article 
on magazine selling which was in 
your February issue (“How to Get an 
Agency to Use More Magazine Ad- 
vertising.”’ ) 

We, too, have tried to help maga- 
zine representatives to understand 
our problems so that they in turn can 
help us learn to use their media in 
the most effective manner. One would 
think that most magazine selling or- 
ganizations would jump at such an 
opportunity but, unfortunately, it has 
been our experience that only a few 
return with anything very useful. 

Here’s hoping Mr. Guild’s article 
stirs some action. 

F. K. MitcHe. 

Product manager on new cereal 

products, General Foods Corpora- 
tion, Battle Creek, Mich. 


LIKES EDITORIAL 
Your editorial, “Let’s Get Down to 
Cases” in February Mepta/score 
was weil done. 
Peter Moore 
American Home, New York. 


SAWYER ARTICLE 


The Sawyer article in the February 
issue is excellent. (“How Can a Space 
Buyer Evaluate Editorial in Business 
Publications” by Howard G. Saw- 
yer.) We believe that our industrial 
advertisers will find it of great use. 

Atvin A. DANN 

Director of public relations, Asso- 

ciation of National Advertisers. 


LIKES BENNEYAN SERIES 


I’m not a great hand at fan letters, 
but I’ve enjoyed the Benneyan stories 
so much I just had to say so. 

While I’m about it, I might as well 
go overboard and say how thoroughly 
I read the whole book. 

It’s a fine job, and last month when 
I failed to get my copy, I tore the 
place inside out. 

A low bow to you and to your new 


contributor. 
BEATRICE ADAMS 


Vice president, Gardner Advertis- 
ing Company, St. Louis. 
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é¢You’re concerned with our corporate image? I’m 
concerned with moving three million dollars worth of 
our stuff in distributors’ warehouses—so we can get 
reorders this Spring. I want the New York News because 
it has a block of 2,200,000 exclusive readers, not 
reached by other New York dailies. And 65% of them are 
in over-$5,000 families, which is good enough for me.99 
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». How much more—in actual dollars and cents—is the subject of 

MEDIUM _ = the significant new “Study of the Magazine Market,” 

F : "4 just completed by the Market Research Corpo- 
Hi 4 DELIVERS THE ration of America. The facts are compelling! 
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NOMeINmS 
announced 
advertising 
rates 


before the 
Issue of 
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earliest. 
Our top-quality 
circulation will 
continue to be 
competitive. 


> Greatest editorial 
content. 


>Greatest ad 
response. 


>Lowest cost per 
thousand. 








IN MEDIA-BUYING, TOO 


Isn’t it true that when we think of 
creativeness we think of the artist, the 
writer, the architect, the business 
genius? There is even a tendency in 
some concerns to think that all the 
creative ideas should come from the 
ad man. This is nonsense. The field of 
creativity in business is not denied to 
the man who cannot draw a picture, 
or write brilliantly, or accumulate 
$75,000 in cash before he is through 
high school. Some of the greatest cre- 
ative work in business is being done 
by men who can do none of these 
things. Many of the really top-notch 
ideas in business come from people 
who exhibit none of the conventional 
talents, but come from ordinary guys 

. creative ordinary guys . . . or 
perhaps I could better say ordinary 
guys who have learned to be extraor- 
dinary. — WALTER GUILD, president, 
Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, before San 
Francisco Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


VALUE OF CO-OP 


Eleven examples of the ways in 
which cooperative advertising can be 
of great value to management in pro- 
duction, distribution, and sales: 

1. To increase the annual pur- 
chases by individual retailers. 

2. To increase purchases by re- 
tailers in excess of previous years. 

3. To increase the size of individ- 
ual orders from retailers. 

4. To encourage the sale of higher- 
priced models in a line. 

5. To get retailers to order and 
accept merchandise in advance of the 
retail selling period. 

6. To help open more new retail 
accounts. 

7. To concentrate retail advertis- 
ing during peak selling periods. 

8. To stimulate sales in weak terri- 
tories. 

9. To introduce new products in 
current outlets. 

10. To get more display space for 
his products. 

11. To get retailers to buy factory- 
prepared promotion materials.—LeEs- 
TER KrucMaAN, v.p., National Telefilm 
Associates, at ANA Cooperative Ad- 
vertising Workshop, New York. 


DIMENSION OF DEPTH 


In our desire to measure advertis- 
ing we often confuse the easy avail- 
ability of certain numbers with their 
validity. Advertising has an impor- 
tant horizontal dimension (the num- 
ber of people exposed) but it also has 
a dimension of depth that has a great 
deal to do with its total effectiveness. 
TV ratings don’t even pretend to 
measure the depth or qualitative ef- 
fect of advertising. 

For example, what of the quality of 
the audience? We know not only 
from studies of who buys our prod- 
uct, but of more general studies, that 
certain types of people are far more 
likely to try new products and influ- 
ence others. 

Likewise, we know that the con- 
sumer’s feelings about a brand are 
affected by the environment in which 
this product is presented. For exam- 
ple, a recent study by BBDO showed 
that only about one-fourth of the 
watchers of a selected sample of West- 
erns remembered who sponsored the 
shows. In these days of the impor- 
tance of a unique image for a com- 
pany or brand, one wouldn't expect 
that the twenty-eighth Western to con- 
tribute much to a feeling of unique- 
ness and brand individuality. 

Furthermore, this research demon- 
strates that the watchers of certain 
kinds of shows are more likely to 
switch to the brand sponsoring them 
than is true for other kinds of shows 
(such as Westerns). Isn’t this dimen- 
sion of a television show as impor- 
tant to research as the size of the 
audience (i.e., the rating) ? — PETER 
G. Peterson, exec. v.p., Bell & 
Howell, before American Women in 
Radio and Television, Chicago. 


SUMMER TELEVISION 


Why have you permitted your 
clients to take an advertising vaca- 
tion at a time when they shouldn’t? 
What is this long-standing axiom of 
marketing that says summer is dif- 
ferent and deserves less? It seems to 
me that big differences are hard to 
find, that summer does not deserve 
less. Certainly the people are there, 
disposable income is there, and the 
media usage is there. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Boys spend far more time reading Boys’ Life than they do reading Life, 


Look, The Saturday Evening Post, Junior Scholastic, Senior Scholastic 


or Scholastic Roto. Reading time equals reader interest 
equals advertising response equals sales. Write for the new 


Gilbert “Comparison Study of the Male Youth Audiences of Seven Magazines.” 


BOYS’ LIFE TWO MILLION i 
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(Continued from page 26) 


Newspaper circulation remains rel- 
atively steady during the summer. 


Magazine circulation doesn’t change 


that much. And radio, although un- 
measured, is outdoors in sizable num- 
bers. In television, it is perfectly clear 
that the same number of people view 
during the summer day as in any 
other time of the year. But we know 


that they don’t spend so much time 
with our medium in the summer. So, 
if you want to reach them, if you 
want to sell them, you should adver- 
tise more, not less.-NoRMAN E. Casu, 
president, TvB, before Southeast 
Council, AAAA, 


MPA COPY CHECKS 


Because we recognized that media 
too have a responsibility, publishers 
in MPA have previously established 
their own individual procedures 
whereby advertising copy submitted 
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to them is examined for conformity 
to their own rules of acceptance. 

In addition, the Magazine Adver- 
tising Bureau of MPA (the formal 
name of our advertising committee) 
has constituted itself a Copy Advisory 
Committee so that any MPA member 
may submit to it an advertisement 
about which there is a question in his 
mind. The resulting opinion would 
not be binding on the publisher ask- 
ing for it, but will be helpful to him 
in arriving at his own decision. 

We believe these further actions 
will enable magazine publishers to 
give advertisers and agencies the best 
possible support in their programs of 
adhering closely to Truth in Adver- 
tising and encouraging good Taste in 
Advertising.—MAacazINE PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION Statement of Policy. 


COMPLAINTS ABOUT EDITORIAL 


The magazine format is simply 
this: The editors of any good maga- 
zine work independently — with au- 
thority and responsibility clearly sep- 
arate from the sales functions. The 
editors can create what they believe 
will most interest and best serve the 
readers, free from outside pressures. 
To the extent that they succeed, the 
magazine earns the reader’s confi- 
dence. Around this editorial core, 
advertisers and their agencies buy 
space. 

An advertiser or his agency can on 
occasion be shortsighted, in two ways. 
The first way: They can complain 
about editorial content—wishing that 
a story had been omitted completely, 
or disliking the treatment a subject 
received. With or without justifica- 
tion, all readers have the right of 
complaint. 

However, on this sort of complaint, 
it is simply not good procedure to go 
to advertising salesmen or adver- 
tising directors. On a good magazine, 
that’s exactly the wrong way to get 
consideration. Go directly to the edi- 
tors, or perhaps to the publisher. Not 
through your advertising department 
or agency. Here’s one reason why you 
have a public relations department or 
counsel. Follow this simple formula 
and a lot of unhappy pressure will be 
avoided. Fortunately, this sort of 
problem does not occur too often.— 
Gipson McCase, president and pub- 
lisher, Newsweek, before Association 
of National Advertisers, New York. 8 
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Another thinly disguised WJR success story 
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“WON'T YOU PLAY 


Strike the right chord for the right 
audience and you've got sales 
music. 


Listen to the story of a retailer of 
home electric organs who was 
introducing a new model. The 
price of this organ restricted the 
market to a very distinctive group. 
He placed a 2-week announcement 
schedule on WJR. 


On the day of the first commercial, 
a customer a oy in and asked 
to see the organ he had just heard 
about on his car radio. He bought. 
In fact, sales were slightly over- 
whelming throughout the adver- 
tising campaign. 
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A MONEY MELODY" 


This points up one of the basic 
philosophies at WJR. We program 
for minority groups as much as for 
general interest groups. Instead of 
day-in, day-out radio of the same 
type for the same daily audience, 
we broadcast something different 
for different audiences . . . for 
farmers, for housewives, for lovers 


of classical music, for people who — 


listen for entertainment, for people 
who want to learn, not just listen. 


We call it complete-range pro- 
gramming . . . programming with 
something for everyone. With it 
we serve our total audience, not 
just one part over and over again. 


What’s your line? Aluminum? 
Potato chips? Bearings? Insurance? 
Organs? Whom do you want to 
reach? Industry buyers? Home- 
makers? Sports fans? Everybody? 
The place to make sweet music in 
the Great Lakes area is WJR. 
Work out the details with your 
advertising manager, agency or 
Henry I. Christal rep, then sit back 
and listen to the cash register sing. 


WwW) ad DETROIT 


760 KC 50,000 WATTS 
RADIO WITH ADULT APPEAL 
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Annual Media Awards Winners 


PUBLIC STATEMENTS 


BRONZE PLAQUE 
Alfred Politz 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 


Audit Bureau 
of Circulations 


McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company 


Charles E. Scripps 


Television Bureau 
of Advertising 
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MEDIA RESEARCH 


BRONZE PLAQUE 
Business Newspapers 
Association of Canada 

CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 
Holiday Magazine 
Marsteller, Rickard, 

Gebhardt and Reed, Inc. 


National Association 
of Transportation Advertising 
Dr. Daniel Starch 


MEDIA TECHNIQUES 


BRONZE PLAQUE 
Ford Motor Company 
CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 
Remington Rand 
Electric Shaver 


Ross Roy, Inc. 


Variety Store Merchandiser 
Karl Vollmer, 


of Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
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Classification |: Public Statements 


‘To an individual or an organization 
for a contribution to creative media 
thinking as expressed in a public 
address, published article or book, 
or in other document.” 






Bronze Plaque to Alfred Politz 





Alfred Politz won the Bronze Plaque 
for his article, “What Is Essential To 
Know from Magazine Media Re- 
search,” that appeared in the April 
1959 issue of Mep1a/scopPe. 

In this article, Mr. Politz defined 
his conception of exposure of an ad- 
vertisement to an audience as the 
essential function of the magazine 
medium. This thesis underlay his 
study in 1958 for the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, who won the Bronze Plaque 
in the 1959 Annual Media Awards, as 
well as his 1960 study on the Reader’s 
Digest, Saturday Evening Post, Life, 
and Look, all of which are exposure 
studies. The latter studies could not be 
entered in this year’s Annual Media 
Awards because they were completed 
in 1960 rather than in 1959, the year 
whose accomplishments are saluted at 
the luncheon in the Waldorf-Astoria 
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Certificates of Merit 


to Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 


Charles E. Scripps, 


and Television Advertising Bureau. 


this April. 

Some of the outstanding observa- 
tions in Mr. Politz’ article are as fol- 
lows: 

“It must be our aim to direct gen- 
eral media measurement toward the 
media function, rather than the copy 
function or a mixture of both.” 

“Our suggested use of exposure 
closely agrees with the dictionary’s 
definition. ‘The act of laying open.’ 
Exposure is the boundary of the me- 
dium’s function. From here on the 
power of the copy writer takes over 
from the power of the medium. There- 
fore, exposure is a cleaner instrument 
for estimating media efficiency.” 


“The ability of the magazine to 
contribute to the number of people 
who remember the given advertise- 
ment finds its expression and its limit 
in the number of people who open the 
page.” 

“Publications, outdoor billboards, 
point-of-sales posters, and transit car 
cards, being of spatial magnitude, 
have the ability to give repeat expo- 
sures over time to a single insertion.” 

“Repeat exposures without repeat 
payments (in magazines) is a strong 
feature of this medium; to omit repe- 
tition in researching this medium’s 
performance is to mislead the adver- 
tiser and his advertising agency.” 


CERTIFICATES. OF ME 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
For “An ABC Guide to Daily News- 
paper Reports.”* This is a 20-page 
booklet about ABC newspaper reports 
and audits and the information they 
contain. It contains sections about the 
information in ABC reports on circu- 
lation procurement, average paid cir- 
culation by zones and distribution 
methods, market areas, city zone, re- 
tail trading zones, metropolitan areas, 
significance of ABC zones, analysis of 
carrier and mail subscription sales, 
and distribution in towns and coun- 
ties. One of the features of the report 





*For a detailed description of this item, 
see “It’s Time to Re-examine the ABC’s 
Newspaper Report,” by Alan T. Wolcott, in 
November 1959 Mepia/scope. 











is a discussion of the Audit Bureau’s 
definitions for market areas and its 
method of establishing City and Retail 
Trading zones. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany. For its presentation to adver- 
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tisers of a searching analysis of a 
major publishing organization in its 
“McGraw-Hill Answers the Thought- 
ful Buyer.” 

This was an eight-page advertise- 
ment that has evoked requests for 
more than 100,000 reprints from 
sales and advertising executives. It 
reminded business men that knowl- 
edge of a company, its products and 
its achievements, is a vital forerun- 
ner of selling to business and in- 
dustry. 





McGraw-Hill Answers the Thoughtful Buyer 
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The advertisement answered sev- 
eral questions that might have been 
posed to it by prospective advertis- 
ers. They were “I don’t know your 
company,” “I don’t know your com- 
pany’s product,” “I don’t know what 
your company stands for,” “I don’t 
know your company’s customers,” “I 
don’t know your company’s record,” 
and “I don’t know your company’s 
reputation.” 


Television Bureau of Advertis- 
ing. For its presentation, “The Ex- 
ponential,” a wide-screen portrayal 
of the need for more advertising to 
manufacture the consumption neces- 
sary to keep production running 
high. The presentation utilized 350 
slides, nine minutes of film, and 30 
full-screen animated sequences pre- 
sented with Cellomatic equipment. 
Commentary was provided by Nor- 
man E, Cash, president, and George 
Huntington, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, of the Television Bu- 
reau of Advertising. The presentation 
ran 42 minutes. 

The message of “The Exponential” 
was that more effective, efficient, and 
faster advertising is needed today to 
keep the steeply climbing curve of 
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General Chairman 
and Judges 


ANNUAL MEDIA AWARDS 1960 


GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
Alfred A. Whittaker, 


vice president and director 
of advertising, 
Bristol-Myers Products Division. 


JUDGES 


Classification 1: 
Public Statements 


Douglas L. Smith, 
advertising and merchandising 
director, 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
chairman of the panel. 


Dr. Steuart Henderson Britt, 
professor of marketing and 
advertising, 
Northwestern University, 


and Editor, Journal of Marketing. 
Thomas A. Wright, Jr., 


vice president and 
media director, 
Leo Burnett Company, Inc. 


Classification 2: 
Media Research 


Dr. Wallace H. Wulfeck, 
vice chairman of 
William Esty Company, Inc., 
and past chairman, Advertising 
Research Foundation, 
chairman of the panel. 


Sherwood Dodge, 
marketing vice president for 


Warwick & Legler. 
Lawrence J. Hubbard, 


vice president in charge of 
research for Doherty, 
Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, Inc., 
and president of the 
Copy Research Council. 


Classification 3: 
Media Techniques 


William E. Matthews, 
vice president and director 
for media relations and planning, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
and president, New York 
Advertising Media Planners, 
chairman of the panel. 


Leslie D. Farnath, 
vice president in charge of media, 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
John Veckly, 


advertising director, 
United States Steel Corporation. 








EXPONENTIAL 





our consumption from leveling off, 
from stagnating into a flat exponen- 
tial curve. It pointed out that there 
are more non-customers than cus- 
tomers of any given brand, thus rep- 
resenting an opportunity to apply 
such modern tools of advertising as 
motion and emotion, as well as sight 
and sound, to reach new prospects. 
And to reach a prospect, the TvB 
maintained, it is necessary not only 
to attract and intrigue, but also to 
intrude. Failure to grasp this oppor- 
tunity can only mean being left be- 
hind in today’s accelerated pace of 
living, working, and competitive sell- 
ing. 


Charles E. Scripps. For an ad- 
dress, “Money, Media, and Minutes,” 
before the Advertisers Club of Cin- 
cinnati on Jan. 7, 1959. Mr. Scripps, 
who is chairman of the board of 
E. W. Scripps Company, maintained 
that newspapers and other printed 
media are going to have to look more 
to current research to keep up with 
the changing ways of living and 
thinking of the people they serve. 





One of the discoveries in this re- 
search was that “way back in 1880, 
the mass media then available . . . 
newspapers, periodicals, and books, 
absorbed 2.4 per cent of the average 
family income. 

“In the year 1957, all media . 
newspapers, periodicals, books, radio, 
television, and admissions, absorbed 
2.4 per cent of the average family in- 
come.” 
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their markets.” 





[he judges in this classification 
reached an early unanimity in award- 
ing to Business Newspapers Associa- 
tion of Canada the Bronze Plaque for 





its study, “How Industry Buys.” 

This industrial marketing research 
report, known as the London Study 
(from London, Ont.) probed in depth 
the industrial purchasing and selling 
processes in Canada. It was spon- 
sored both by the Business News- 
papers Association of Canada and the 
Canadian Chapters of the National 
Industrial Advertisers Association. 








*For more detail on this study, see “Good 
Research in Canada,” by Howard G. Sawyer 
in March Mepta/scope. 
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Classification: Media Research 


‘To an individual or an organization 
fer a significant contribution to 
media research which has served to 
improve the delineation of media or 


Association of Canada 


Certificates of Merit 
to Holiday Magazine; 


and Dr. Daniel Starch. 


The study was directed by Dr. Don- 
ald H. Thrain and Dr. D. S. R. Leigh- 
ton, associate professors of business 
administration at the University of 
Western Ontario School of Business 
Administration, and Charles B. John- 
ston, lecturer in business and admin- 
istration at the school. 

Carrying the subtitle, “with conclu- 
sions and recommendations on mar- 
keting to industry,” the study is pre- 
sented as a 275-page bound volume. 

It reports the results of field inter- 
views with 36 companies representa- 
tive of the Canadian industrial mar- 
ket—in the London, Ont., area—and 
examines purchasing processes from 
realization of the need to actual pur- 


CERTIFICATES 


Holiday Magazine. For its study, 
“Characteristics and Activities of 
Subscribers and Their Families.” 
This study was made to provide ad- 
vertisers with a complete picture of 
the interests, activities, and general 
way of life of the subscribers to a 
magazine which appeals to well-edu- 
cated readers in the higher income 
groups. 

The research method was unusual 
and effective. After consultation with 
the Advertising Research Foundation, 
which approved the plan and tech- 
niques applied, Opinion Research 
Corporation of Princeton, N. J., com- 
bined personal interviews with the 
use of a mail questionnaire in the 
conduct of the study. 

The study gives data on automobile 
ownership, leisure-time activities, 


Bronze Plaque to Business Newspapers 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed; 
National Association of Transportation Advertising, 


chase of a large, medium, and small 
item in each company. Graduate stu- 
dents from the university carried out 
the interviewing under the direction 
of the authors. 

This detailed examination of the 
industrial purchasing process exam- 
ines the impact of mechanized pro- 
motion and personal selling on the 
industrial buyer, and traces the com- 
plex process of an industrial purchase 
through terms of buying influences 
inside and outside the purchasing 
companies. 

Chapters on advertising, direct 
mail, distribution, and other market- 
ing factors discuss the quality of in- 
dustrial marketing in Canada today. 


OF MERIT 


club membership, business travel, 
non-business travel, home entertain- 
ing and home ownership, and socio- 






















economic characteristics such as 
credit card ownership, ownership of 
common or preferred stock, occupa- 
tion of heads of household, education 
and age of heads of household, an- 
nual family income, and other factors. 





Publication A 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt 
and Reed, Inc., Chicago. For its 
study, “Qualitative Media Measure- 
ments . . . Editorial Evaluation and 
the Publication Image.” This study 
was developed, sponsored, and con- 
ducted by the agency. It had three 
parts, “Publication Objective Sur- 
vey,” “Editorial Recall and Impact 
Research,” and “Publication Image 
Profile.” The first part consisted of a 
survey of publication objectives of 
some 148 leading business publica- 
tions, and was designed to find how 
many and which publications were 
able to state a meaningful objective, 
or reason for being in business “other 
than merely making money.” It was 
found that approximately two-thirds 
of the publications offered objectives 
that would be of use to the agency in 
media selection. Others had limited 
or no use. 

The editorial recall and impact 
study, which consisted of interviews 
with a representative sample of in- 
dividuals in a major industry, had 
as its purpose the measurement of 
the reader’s reaction to the publica- 
tions he receives and reads and his 
particular preferences. The method 
consisted of selecting major articles 
from competing publications, mask- 
ing their origin, and determining 
whether respondents recalled having 
seen the articles, recalled having read 
them, and whether they could identify 
the publication from which the piece 
was drawn. 

The study on publication image 
profiles was developed with the aid 
of the Bolger Company, Chicago re- 
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search firm. In it a representative 
sample of qualified individuals was 
asked to grade 29 positive qualities 
or descriptive traits according to 
their desirability in a magazine. This 
idea established, the respondent was 
then asked to rate several publica- 
tions serving his field as to possession 
of these traits. The five preferred 
traits were listed as reliable, timely, 
well-organized, alert, and intelligent. 


National Association of Trans- 
portation Advertising, Inc. For its 
study, “Outside Transit Poster Ex- 
posure,” conducted by Alfred Politz 
Media Studies for the NATA and 
O’Ryan & Batchelder, one of the As- 
sociation’s member firms. 

This study used photographic tech- 
niques to document the actual expo- 
sures of a transit advertisement. A 
set of cameras was mounted in a bus 
window over the poster to be studied. 
The cameras snapped pictures for 10 
seconds only, at the rate of one a 
second, every ten minutes throughout 
the day. In addition an eleventh ex- 
posure was made at the beginning of 
each cycle as a reference point to 
determine subsequent exposures dur- 
ing the cycle. 






A STUDY OF 
OUTSIDE 
TRANSIT 
POSTER 






by Alfred Politz Media Studies 


When the photographs were devel- 
oped and blown up on a projection 
screen, exposures to the poster were 
counted. To be counted, a person had 
to appear in a photograph with both 
eyes visible, and fail to appear in any 
previous photograph of this partic- 
ular duration cycle with both eyes 
visible. Only the persons who met 
these criteria and were within 100 
feet of the poster were counted. 

The study indicated that a No. 100 


showing of outside transit posters 


(150 posters in this study) will pro- 
vide more than 17 million exposures 
in a 30-day period; a No. 50 showing 
will provide nearly 9 million expo- 
sures; a No. 25 showing approxi- 
mately 4.5 million. It was revealed 
that the audience is heavily weighted 
in favor of men, 62 per cent of the 
audience over a month’s time. The 
outside transit audience is also pre- 
dominantly adult and overwhelmingly 
pedestrian (92 per cent). 


_ 
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AN ANALYSIS OF 
12 MILLION INQUIRIES 
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Dr. Daniel Starch. For his “An- 
alysis of 12 Million Inquiries,” that 
appeared in Mepia/scope in three 
issues of 1959. These findings repre- 
sented a three-years’ research con- 
ducted by Daniel Starch and Staff, 
and are based upon an analysis of 
inquiries from 8,200 advertisements 
in national magazines. 

The cost of conducting this inquiry 
was borne entirely by Daniel Starch 
and Staff. It was the first such study 
done by the firm since its “An Analy- 
sis of 5 Million Inquiries” in 1930. 
So many requests for the 1930 report 
continued to be received by Dr. 
Starch over the ensuing years, that he 
determined that rather than reprint 
the old report he would do a new one, 
based essentially upon the lines of the 
earlier one, but based upon up-to-date 
inquiry performance. Seventy-five 
companies furnished their records. 

Dr. Starch found that inquiries 
drawn by different advertisements 
vary enormously. He discussed in his 
15,000-word report the influence of 
size of advertisement, color, position, 
location on a right-or left-hand page, 
thickness of the issue, influence of 
seasons, repetition, and other factors. 
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Classification 3: Media Techniques 


“To an individual or an organization 

for a significant innovation in the 

use of media, in the sense of an 
imaginative or novel technique or 
device that may be part of a media plan, 
but is not necessarily the complete plan.” 





Bronze Plaque to Ford Motor Company 











pA Ford Motor Company’s Ford Divi- 
sion won the top Award in this classi- 
fication, the Bronze Plaque, for its 


| 36-page advertisement in the May 
1959 issue of Reader’s Digest. This 


was said to be the largest magazine 
| advertisement ever published. Called 

“Ford’s Buyer’s Digest of New Car 
Facts for °59,” it was based upon a 
96-page booklet by the same name 
distributed by Ford. 

Roughly two-thirds of the pages 
carried informative articles designed 
to be helpful in buying or caring for 
any make of car. It included these 
items, for example: how to save 
money on your next car; the truth 
about monthly payments; a woman’s 





Certificates of Merit 


Variety Store Merchandiser, 


guide to what goes on under the 
hood; 14 secrets of good gas mile- 
age; tips to save tires. 

Interleafed among these and other 
articles were color illustrations of 
different Ford models, optional 
equipment and accessories, with sug- 
gested prices listed for every item 
shown. From the information given, 
a prospective buyer could determine, 
in advance, exactly what any Ford 
model, with the optional equipment 
he chose, would cost (exclusive of 


CERTIFICATES OF 


to Remington Rand Electric Shaver, Ross Roy, Inc., 


and Karl Vollmer of Young & Rubicam. 


local taxes and transportation ex- 
pense). 

Readers read the editorial portions 
of the insert almost as thoroughly as 
the Reader’s Digest editorial pages. 
Men read it 27 per cent more than 
the average Digest editorial page. A 
million persons removed it. 

New car shoppers came to Ford 
showrooms in large numbers; dealers 
estimated that 41 shoppers on the 
average were attracted to their show- 
rooms by the insert. 


MERIT 


Certificates of Merit were awarded as follows: 


Remington Rand Electric 
Shaver, Division of Sperry Rand 
Corporation. For an advertisement 
including a recording, in the Dec. 8, 
1959, issue of Look. The advertise- 
ment was a spread headed, “The One 
Gift for All Men,” and the recording 


was inserted. The recording was la- 
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beled, “Music to Shave By,” featur- 
ing Bing Crosby, Louis Armstrong, 
Rosemary Clooney, and the Hi-Lo’s. 
This is claimed as the first instance 
in which an advertiser added sound 
to print advertising in a major na- 
tional magazine. 
























Remington and its agency (Young 
& Rubicam) felt strongly that the 
novelty of a Hi-Fi recording in a 
national magazine would assure the 
advertisement of extraordinary atten- 
tion, but only if the recording was 
sufficiently entertaining. Remington 
had Columbia Records prepare the 
record. 


Ross Roy, Inc., Detroit. For a 
direct mail campaign to make better 
known the name, Ross Roy, Inc. The 
campaign consisted of a series of 14 
separate mailings sent to a list of 
prospective clients whose advertising 
accounts were being sought by Ross 
Roy. The campaign was intended not 
only to make the image of Ross Roy 
better known, but also to sell the 
many services offered by the agency; 
to demonstrate the creative ability of 
the agency; and to help it receive 
greater consideration when the pros- 
pective client was contemplating a 
change in advertising agencies. 

The technique was to enclose a 
bottle of spice with each mailing. 
Hence, this mailing received the name 
“Spice Shelf Campaign.” The spices 
were labeled “Idea Salt,” “Personnel 
Parsley,” “Public Relations Paprika,” 
“Ross Roy Herb Blend,” and so on. 

As a direct result of this mail cam- 
paign, Ross Roy, Inc., was invited to 
make full agency presentations to 
seven different companies. Additional 
billings of more than $500,000 were 
secured as the result of these presen- 


tations. 
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Variety Store Merchandiser. 
For the origination and practical pro- 
duction of a method of distributing 
point-of-sale signs, designed for 
standard fixtures, through the me- 





dium of a trade magazine. This de- 
vice enables suppliers and stores to 
profit from a much wider distribu- 
tion, including independent stores, 
than was previously economically 
feasible. The sign illustrated was 
printed as an advertising page in an 
issue of the magazine, on a heavy 
stock. It was perforated so that it 
could be torn out and inserted in a 
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standard 7-by-11 sign holder. Copy 
was the same on both sides of the 
sign-advertisement. 

Results of a survey among variety 
store managers on use of selling signs 
published in Variety Store Merchan- 
diser were good. Questionnaires were 
mailed to 5,200 store managers of 12 
major chains; 1,222 managers re- 
sponded, or 23 per cent. An affirma- 
tive answer was given by 1,054 man- 
agers, or 86.3 per cent to the ques- 
tion: “Do you like the selling sign?” 
In answer to the question, “Will you 


use the signs if they feature well- 
known products you stock?” the 
same number said yes. 





Karl Vollmer, vice president and 
copy director, Young & Rubicam, 
Inc., Chicago. For the development of 
a 214-minute radio musical spot. The 
agency found that it was impossible 
to negotiate time through station rep- 
resentatives. This necessitated travel- 
ing to all markets for the client, 
American Bakeries, producing Taystee 
and Cook Book brand breads, and 
talking personally with station man- 
agers. After the latter had heard the 
record, they almost invariably agreed 
to run the spots. 

The commercials were first broad- 
cast September 14, and ran through 
December. The lyrics were written by 
Karl Vollmer and Tom Rogers, radio- 
TV copy writer of Young & Rubicam. 
The original music and orchestration 
were supplied by Bill Walker Musi- 
cal Productions in Chicago. Of more 
than 100 stations visited, only 5 per 
cent turned down the commericals. 
In no instance did the agency pay 
more than 50 per cent above the one- 
minute rate cost. . 


JUDGING AT HARVARD CLUB in New York of the Classification 3 entries—Media Techniques. 
Seen looking over some of the 56 entries are Leslie D. Farnath, vice president for media at 
N. W. Ayer & Son; John Veckly, advertising director of United States Steel Corporation, and 
William E. Matthews, vice president and director of media relations and planning for Young 


& Rubicam. 




























12-month figures 
for 59 confirm the 
solid*; trend to 
the “morning”. 
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The 12-month figures are in! And the trend to the morning con- . a P 
tinues. Picking up momentum as more and more advertisers, Solid Cincinnati 
local and national, pick the newspaper that reaches the solid 
market-that-matters in this great metropolitan area. Note the reads the ” 
upswing, not only in total advertising, but also in the two signifi- b\AY 
cant retail classifications in the charts above. Total retail has 
climbed from 34.9% to 51.1% in § short years. And it’s still 
climbing. For a good look at what’s happening ... and why... z. ‘i 
write, wire or phone The Enquirer’s Research Department for a Enquirer 
copy of the latest Top Ten Brands survey. 10th Largest Newspaper in the U. 8. 
Represented by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. in Total Adv. M/R 1959. 
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to fench with an old 


ad-manager friend of 


ours recently, and we said 
(not too smugly), "The Saturday Evening Post 


is your number-one buy...the new study of 
media effectiveness proves it.’ He gave us a wary, here-we- 
go-again look and said, (a bit smugly), “Can you back that 
up?” We said “Yes.” = “Remember last year, when our Post- 
Politz study pioneered the first magazine measure of your 
advertising page —instead of just telling how many people 
look into one of our issues?” # “Sure —Ad Page Exposure? 
he said, staring sadly down at the sliver of lemon in the bot- 
tom of his glass."So that was last year. What have you done 
for me lately?” # "A new Politz study, thats what — one that 
shows how all three books in the Post’s field compare in 
delivering Ad Page Exposures! APX tells you the number of 
times your ad page reaches the eyes of the readers’ we said as 
his fingers closed around a bread stick."And that’s the kind 
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of reach that counts. Just one insertion in Life, Look and the 
Post,and you get more than 91 million Ad Page Exposures. 
And that figure, like ABC circulation, you know before the 
show. # While we still had his attention, we arranged our 
knife, fork and spoon into a rather clever vertical bar graph. 
“Now here’s the breakdown on Life, Look and the Post-—or, 
to be accurate, Post, Look, Life: Then we scribbled the fol- 
lowing on the tablecloth, below our silver: EXPOSURES TO 
THE AVERAGE AD PAGE -— POST... 30,861,000, LOOK... 
30,702,000, LIFE...30,110,000. = That makes the Post number 
one in setting up selling contacts with your ad page’ we said. 
‘and you haven't heard anything yet. Let's take frequency of 
exposure to an individual reader. The Post’s unique editing 
brings the reader back to your ad page. That’s why a Post 
ad page gets 17% more exposure to the average reader than 
a Look ad page... 37% more than a Life ad page. The Post is 
the Hi-Frequency magazine!” = | ell me about the Influentials; 
he said. ‘I like to hear about the Influentials” =» “They come 
next-under response: The Post does the best job of getting 
through to people with the need and the money to buy. 
Your Post ad page gets 4 million more repeat exposures 
among larger families than a Life or a Look ad page— 
2 million more repeat exposures in $4,000-and-over 
households ($4,000 is where buying power begins. )” = 
“You said a mouthful, he grinned, 
watching the waiter serve the POST 
London broil au jus.=° Pure gravy,” 

we said, like an ad in the Post’ 
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BOA’s New Research Head 
Set for Big Things 
In Leo Bogart, the Bureau of Ad- 


vertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association apparently has 
exactly what it needs: an all-round 
research expert with enormous en- 
ergy, who knows newspapers’ princi- 
pal competitor, television, like a book 
(and he has written one). 

Dr. Bogart is the BOA’s new mar- 
ket planning and research vice presi- 
dent, replacing Dr. Howard D. Had- 
ley, who resigned February 1 to open 
his own research company. Tall and 
tanned, Dr. Bogart comes to the 
Bureau with a wide range of research 
and marketing experience. A native 
New Yorker, he was head of Standard 
Oil (New Jersey’s) public opinion 
and communications research for 
three years, left in 1951 to take a 
special assignment with the Army’s 
Operational Research Office, for which 
he investigated military manpower 
utilization during the Korean war. 

Dr. Bogart joined McCann-Erick- 
son in 1952, functioned as manager 
of media research, market research, 
director of account research service, 
and ended as vice president of the 





BOA’s Leo Bogart: Our goal is to offer mar- 
keting wisdom os well as marketing facts. 


Market Planning Corporation divi- 
sion. He left to go to Revlon, Inc., as 
director of marketing research, in 
1958. 

He is naturally reluctant this early 
in his new job to be specific about 
research projects for the Bureau of 
Advertising. But he is convinced that 
there is at least one fruitful area for 
all media. “We've gone far along the 
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trail so far as sheer accumulation of 
numbers is concerned. We have more 
and better statistics than ever before. 
But one of the most exciting areas 
has yet to be fully explored: the qual- 
itative or human aspect of communi- 
cation; the way in which people get 
a message, and the influence of its 
context—where they get it. The me- 
dium, through its unique character, 
is part of the over-all perception at 
every stage of the communication 
process.” 

Dr. Bogart believes that his imme- 
diate job will be to investigate “the 
peculiar capacity of newspapers to do 
a specific job for advertisers with 
specific marketing problems. We are 
past the stage in research where it 
creates an impression to say ‘we're 
best for everyone everywhere at all 
times.’ We have to explore how a 
medium can best be used, how com- 
munications opportunities jibe with 
marketing objectives.” 

In addition to this creative role, 
Dr. Bogart is determined that the 
Bureau should continue its develop- 
ment (and encouragement of mem- 
bers’ development) of useful data 
about newspapers and local markets. 

“We have always been a clearing- 
house for these kinds of data, and we 
will continue to be. But it should be 
our goal to be accepted as a source 
of marketing wisdom as well as of 
marketing facts.” 


Few Changes Due From 
New ANPA General Manager 


One of the hallmarks of the news- 
paper industry is that changes—when 
they are made at all—are made slow- 
ly, with due respect for tradition and 
continuity. 

So it is with the public spokesman 
for the newspaper business — the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation. On July 28, General Man- 
ager Cranston Williams will retire to 
his home in Lynchburg (Va.). For 
21 years, Mr. Williams’ slow Georgia 
drawl has been the voice of the news- 
paper publishers in their relations 
with business, with government, and 
with the public. On his retirement, 
Mr. Williams will be succeeded by 
Stanford Smith, another Georgian, 
who has been Mr. Williams’ assistant 


for the last seven years. 

Like Mr. Williams, Mr. Smith be- 
gan his career on Augusta (Ga.) 
newspapers. His first job was with the 
Augusta Journal, which he joined 
after war service as an infantry cap- 
tain in the Pacific. His experience: a 
journalism degree from the Univer- 
sity of Georgia school of journalism. 





ANPA’s new chief, Stanford Smith: One Geor- 
gia newspaper man succeeds another. 


In 1947, after a stint on the Cairo 
Messenger, Mr. Smith joined the 
Georgia Press Association, which he 
managed for six years. He moved to 
ANPA in 1953 as assistant to the 
general manager. (Another parallel: 
Mr. Williams had managed the South- 
ern Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion for 15 years before he joined 
ANPA.) 

Mr. Smith lives with his wife and 
three daughters in suburban Harts- 
dale (N. Y.). A reserve lieutenant 
colonel, he is director of the Army 
Command and General Staff College 
in White Plains (N. Y.). A past pres- 
ident of the Newspaper Association 
Managers, Mr. Smith is a member of 
the Overseas Press Club and the 
Deadline Club. He has held many 
offices connected with newspaper 
work. 

At 41, Mr. Smith can confidently 
look forward to a long career of 
serving the needs of newspaper pub- 
lishers. The job of general manager 
of ANPA is traditionally one of long 
tenure. Cranston Williams’ 21-year 
occupancy of the job was nothing 
to that of his predecessor, Lincoln B. 
Palmer. Mr. Palmer was general 
manager for 34 years. . 
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ONE NEWSPAPER concentrates its circulation in the 6-county 


Detroit trading area-where more people live and more retail business is done 
than in all the rest of Michigan. That paper is THE DETROIT NEWS. In this 
5-billion dollar business area, THE NEWS sells the most papers and produces 
best results. That’s why THE NEWS carried more linage in 1959 than both 
other papers combined. In Detroit, the ONE to use is... 


The Detroit News 


Largest Trading Area Circulation, Weekdays and Sunday 
468,540 weekdays—583,614 Sunday—ABC 9/30/59. (Since this Publisher's statement, total 
circulation has reached 654,000 average Sunday and 485,053 average weekdays—Feb. 1960.) 


Eastern Office: 260 Madison Ave., New York « Chicage Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower « Pacific Office: 785 Market St., San Francisco « Miami Beach: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 
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THINK TWICE ABOUT TACOMA 


First: always think of Tacoma as a vital 
segment of the dominant Puget Sound 
Circle—biggest market in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

When your sales forces work this Puget 
Sound market, nine times out of ten they 
cover retail outlets in both Seattle and 


Unless it breaks in Tacoma at the 
same time, a good quarter of your sales- 
merchandising effort is wasted. 

That’s because of the second thought 
you have to keep about Tacoma. 

It’s a market that can not be covered 
by any outside newspaper or any com- 





Tacoma at the same time. 
When distribution and mer- 
chandising is set in both metro 
areas, the advertising breaks. 


TTLE 


bination. Only the dominant 
Tacoma News Tribune—now 
delivering more than 85,000 
daily—can do the job. 





Ask the man from SAWYER-FERGUSON -WALKER and get the facts 
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QUESTION: 


What is your biggest single problem 
in buying business publications ? 


Wittiam R. FRANKLIN, advertising 
manager, Keuffel & Esser Co., Ho- 
boken, N. J.—With more than 9,000 
products, Keuffel & Esser is a space 
salesman’s dream. A good case can 
be made for advertising our line of 
engineering, drafting, and reproduc- 
tion products in every book from 
Boys’ Life to 
Datamation. We 
have to restrict 
ourselves, there- 
fore, to two types 
of trade maga- 
zines: those 
strong vertically 
in major indus- 
automotive, construc- 


tries-aircraft, 
tion, etc.—and those with broadest. 
coverage of chief engineers and chief 
draftsmen. Total circulation does not 
swing so much weight with us as 
caliber of reader. 


WittiAM ORTHMAN, media, market- 
ing director, Botsford, Constantine & 
Gardner, Seattle.— The problem is 
not a single one; it is recurring. The 
greatest problem is a complete lack 
of reliable yardsticks to compare 
publications. First, there is the battle 
over paid vs. controlled circulation. 
Some controlled 
circulations are 
excellent. Others 
are worthless. 
Some paid publi- 
cations with 
large circula- 
tions, thanks to 
powerful sub- 
scription selling, have exceedingly 
poor readership. Some paid books in 
which subscription price is included 
in association dues have practically 
none. 
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CuHarLes N. Pumplian, vice president, 
director of media, Henri, Hurst & Mc- 
Donald, Inc., Chicago.—Business pub- 
lication audiences should represent 
preferred readers who pay special or 
conscious attention to the ads. An ef- 
fective publication earns this atten- 
tion because it serves the reader in 
his job. Whether 
the publication is 
controlled or 
paid is not so 
important as the 
recipient's _atti- 
tude and interest 
in the publica- 
tion. Conse- 
quently, measuring the publication’s 
relative image—editorial impact, re- 
spect among industry factors, and 
perusal intensity, is the biggest prob- 
lem. On this basis, cost per thousand 
is a relative consideration because 
the intangibles will invariably work 
toward a low advertising cost per 
sale. 


SHERMAN L. SMITH, advertising di- 
rector, Bostitch, Inc., Westerly, R.1.— 
Our media problem is the limitless 
market for Bostitch products. Almost 
everybody and every industry can 
use some stapling or stitching ma- 
chine. Thus, media must be selected 
from six business categories to cover 
the market ade- 
quately. These in- 
clude shipping 
and packing; 
production; the 
office; building; 
container manu- 
facturing; and 
foreign. Our 
problem: Which media will best 
serve all market interests? a 

















USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty girls, fashion and meaningful articles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus. 


CIRCULATION—993,275 

Editorial vitality is reflected by the largest —_ 
stand sale of any 50c-or-over magazine. 6 mos 

806,580. In addition, ty ad has 186,695 cuboeatbess. 
Total monthly circ. 993,275 ABC. Circulation is not 
forced. Advertisers are assured greater readership in 
Playboy—a magazine that readers buy rather than a 
magazine that buys readers. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is now one e the family of over 50 magazines 
that is included THE STARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT— the one audience study 4 
—— most leading consumer ma; by 
Starch facts Playboy's . 
claim to the top- quality young male meehet: 


AGE 


28.6 is the median of Playboy’s male otep. 
i, < aw eee 2 ee ted in the 18- 
Report with 


34 age group. Only magazine in Starch 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 
18-34 bracket. 


INCOME 


$2,408 to tho median income of the Playboy household. 
Highest figure reported by Starch for any men’s beok. 


MARITAL STATUS 
34.0% of the heads of Playboy households have 
married within the past five years, by far the A 
percentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine. 


URBANITY 
73.2% of all Playboy households are located in the 
168 major metropolitan areas. This figure exceeded 
only by The New Yorker and newspaper supplements. 


APPAREL 


29.9% of the households where Playboy is read spen 
—- Na $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 
months. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
65.2% of all Playboy male readers took still pictures 
in the past 12 months. 46.1% used flash bulbs. 20.5% 
have an exposure meter. Each of these figures is 
higher than that reported for any other men’s maga- 
zine in Starch Report. 
TRAVEL 

24.0% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. 37.1% spent over 
$200 on vacation travel. 


AUTOMOBILES 
50.6% of all ae households an automobile 
during the past 12 months. 6.1% Playboy heuse- 
holds own three or more —— These 
are highest reported by Starch for any magazine. 


TOBACCO 
77.8% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 
There are 91 male smokers reading every 100 copies 
of Playboy. Ne other magazine 
has a higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 
85.3% of Playboy families drink or —_A alcoholic 
beverages. Top figure for any mi 
Sy a also lst on beer—79.5 and yh 


INSURANCE 
24.4% of ys hold: 
during the past 12 months. In cas shareetortotio of 
—— stability, Starch ranks Playboy 2nd only 


to 

HOUSEWARES 
A larger percentage of Playboy families bought new 
automatic washing machines, electric coffee 
fans, steam irons, toasters and television sets during 
the past 12 months than those recel any other 
magazine. More proof that the Playboy reader is at 
his peak period of purchasing. 


RESPONSIVENESS 
Catalina sportswear reports that the pope received 
Playboy were 


from their first full- yorted spread 
the single amount of in 





duced by any we have ever used. Our at's 
off to Playboy.” @ expected inquiries but none in thet 
fhe Heath Company, manufacturers of hi-fi equip- 


satiate 


returns than their secend ranking magasine pre- 











Vhrough Mstory & Eastern Iowa 
with Gun (ELECTRON ) 


and Camera (TV) 











if i Yhales of Miletus rubbed a piece of 

amber back in 600 B.C. and small par- 

ticles of other substances were attracted 
to it. This was the start of a long series of 
attractions which have culminated in the re- 
cent clean sweep of tv watching in Eastern 
lowa for WMT-TV. But that’s another story. 
One Bill Gilbert, a physician and Latin buff, 
got to fiddling around with amber in 1600 
A.D. and published a work called De magnete. 
He named the phenomenon electricity, after 
the Greek name for amber (elektron). Many 
centuries later another work, Forever Elek- 
tron, created something of a stir, electrifying, 


but far afield. 


In the early 1700’s Stephen Gray discovered 
he could lead electricity around by the nose 
through certain substances, and not through 
others, a personality trait proved almost daily 
by ARB, Nielsen, and Pulse. 

The invention of the Leyden Jar in 1745 
(not to be confused with the San Francisco 
Earthquake of 1906) set things up for a Mr. 
Franklin, founder of a competing medium 
(space on kites). 


I 





We pass lightly over the contributions of 
Davy (electrolysis, safety lamps, and laugh- 
ing gas, the latter a forerunner of technically 
augmented soundtracks), Ohm, Faraday, and 
Hertz (“It only, when you laugh”) and come 
to Guglielmo Marconi, who invented the an- 
tenna in 1896 and the submarine sandwich 
a few days later. Fleming (1904) and De- 
Forest (1906) whipped up the vacuum tube, 
Armstrong the regenerative circuit (1912), 
the superhet (1918), and frequency modula- 
tion (1939). 


What happened after that is so familiar to 
our readers that a refresher seems pointless. 
It’s interesting, however, to record one more 
fact: The reference work we’ve been consult- 
ing calls the use of a cathode-ray tube—in- 
stead of a scanning disk—“promising.” The 
work was published in 1946. 

The same could have been said—with ac- 
curacy —of WMT (1922) and WMT-TV 
(1953), CBS radio and tv for Eastern Iowa, 
represented nationally by the Katz Agency. 
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TECHNIQUES 


How Adwertisers 
Use §Split-runs 
Amd 
Sectional Buys 


By Lawrence A. Gardner 


Advertisers of products ranging from 
beer to pretzels have made—and can 
make—use of the new flexibility offered 
by magazines. Here’s how marketers have 
used splits and sections to solve a host of 
marketing problems. 





Lawrence A. Gardner is vice president of Leading National 
Advertisers, Inc., a statistical organization that compiles data 
on magazine, farm publication, Sunday supplement and net- 
work television advertising. 
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NE OF THE MOST EXCITING media developments 

of 1959 has been the rather unexpected success of 
magazine split-run and sectional buys.* Advertisers, per- 
ceiving the marketing advantages of magazines’ new flexi- 
bility, have made increasing use of it. The magazines 
measured by Leading National Advertisers for the Pub- 
lishers Information Bureau sold nearly $29 million in 
sectional space during 1959. Add sales of geographic 
split runs (which often accomplish the same ends), and 
the total reached more than $48 million. A volume of 
some $75 million seems likely this year. 

Most of the news has been made by the big mass 
circulation magazines that have started sectional sales. 
From September (when it was started) to the end of 1959, 
Look’s Magazone plan rolled up sales of nearly $1 million. 
Saturday Evening Post’s Select-a-Market achieved a vol- 
ume of better than $1.5 million in only three months of 
1959, despite internal difficulties experienced in finding 
partners for sectional advertisers, who are willing to take 
the balance of the national run. The Reader’s Digest’s 
Western edition scored an impressive 150 per cent gain 
in 1959 over 1958. 

Even publications which have offered a high degree of 
marketing flexibility in the past are benefiting from 
advertisers’ growing acceptance of sectional buys and 
split runs. For example, almost all of Farm Journal's 
dollar gain last year was generated by its five regional 
editions (about $1 million of its $1.4 million increase 
over 1958), and regional revenue now accounts for more 
than one-fourth of Farm Journal’s volume. Sunset, the 
strong Western home magazine, was up 13 per cent in 
volume over 1958. TV Guide's regional editions contrib- 
uted some $3.5 million during 1959, nearly one-third of 
the magazine’s total advertising revenue. Regional sales 





*In a geographic split run, the publication sells its whole circula- 
tion, either to a single advertiser who exposes two or three brands 
or copy themes or packages to different parts of the country; or to 
two or more advertisers, who divide the circulation geographically 
according to their different—but complementary—marketing needs. 
In a sectional sale, the publication sells only that part of its circula- 
tion that reaches a limited and clearly defined phic area. The 
section may be designed flexibly to meet the s of a particular 
advertiser, or consist of a standard zone or edition with published 
circulation and rates. 
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BEER 

Bosch Brewing Co. 
Burgermeister Brewing Corp. 
Canadian Brewing Corp. 
Theodore Hamm Brewing Co. 
Lone Star Brewing Co. 
Lucky Lager Brewing Co. 
Molsons Brewing, Ltd. 
Narragansett Brewing Co. 
National Brewing Co. 
Original Beer Importing & 

Distributing Co., Inc. 
F. & M. Schaeffer Brewing Co. 
Stroh Brewery Co. 
West End Brewing Co. 


GASOLINE and OIL 


American Petrofina, Inc. 
Atlantic Refining Co. 
Continental Oil Co. 

Ethyl Corp. 

Getty Oil Co. 

Gulf Oil Corp. 

Ohio Oil Co. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Quaker State Oil Refining Corp. 
Richfield Oil Corp. 

Signal Oil & Gas Co. 

Sinclair Oil Corp. 

Secony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
Texaco, Inc. 

Union Oil Co. of California 


INSURANCE 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 
Bankers Life & Casualty Co. 
Beneficial Standard Life Insurance Co. 
Blue Cross & Blue Shield Commission 
Business Men’s Assurance Co. of America 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 

of the United States 
Farmer's Insurance Group 
General Insurance Co. of America 
Government Employees Insurance Co. 
Gulf Life Insurance Co. 
James S. Kemper & Co. 
Liberty National Life Insurance Co. 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident Ass'n 
Nationwide Insurance Co. 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
North American Accident Insurance Co. 


in 1958 totalled $2.1 million, about one quarter of TV 
Guide's volume. 

The strong growth of regional offers by magazines, 
both in respect to sectional and split-run advertising, was 
stimulated by the increase in budgets of advertisers that 
have products with regional distribution. Regional adver- 
tising is generally associated with such products as food, 
farm goods, hotels and resorts (there are hundreds of 
such companies purchasing regional space). However, in 
the past few years, the sectional plans have been particu- 
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North American Life & Casualty Co. 
Northwestern National Life Insurance Co. 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Pan American Life Insurance Co. 

Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Postal Life & Casualty Insurance Co. 
Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance Co. 

State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Co. 


TRAVEL 


Aeronaves de Mexico 

Alitalia Airlines 

American Air Taxi, Inc. 

American Airlines, Inc. 

American Banner Lines 

American Export Lines, Inc. 

American President Lines, Ltd. 
Associated British & Irish Railways, Inc. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
Avianca Airlines 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

Braniff Airways 

British Overseas Airways Corp. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
Chicago, Duluth & George Bay Transit Co. 
Compania Mexicano de Aviacion 
Cubana de Aviacion 

Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd 

Delta Airlines, Inc. 

Home Line Agency, Inc. 

Italian Lines 

Japan Airlines 

Lake Central Airlines 

Lan Chile Airlines 

Matson Navigation Co. 

National Airlines 

Northeast Airlines, Inc. 

Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. 

Pacific Northern Airlines, Inc. 

Pan American Grace Airways, Inc. 

Pan American World Airways, Inc. 
Scandinavian Airlines System 

Seaboard Airline Railroad Co. 
Southern Pacific Co. 

Southern Railway System 

Swedish American Line 

Swiss Air Transport Co., Ltd. 
Transworld Airlines 

Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

United Airlines, Inc. 

West Indies Fruit & Steamship Co., Inc. 
Western Airlines, Inc. 


Western Pacific Railroad Co. 


larly effective in interesting advertisers from several prod- 
uct classifications not heretofore active in this area: 
banks, beer and ale, gasoline and oil, insurance, trade 
development and travel. A glance at the accompanying 
list of 1959 advertisers in some of these classifications 
will indicate the range of interest on the part of regional 
marketers. 

Food advertising is also extremely important in sec- 
tional editions. A huge list of food products have ap- 
peared in the sectional pages of such store magazines as 
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Split-runms Amd Sectional Buys 


Everywoman’s Family Circle and Woman’s Day. A de- 
tailed list is omitted simply because sectionally advertised 
food is not a particularly new development. 


Regional Marketers 


The range of problems to which regional buys or split 
run advertising offer solutions is broad indeed. First, of 
course, is that of the purely regional marketer, for whom 
broad national coverage is wasteful. In the illustrations 
given here, Cubana de Aviacion, the Cuban airline which 
draws most of its passenger traffic from the Northeast, 
uses True’s Eastern edition. Stroh Brewery, which like 
many another brewer has a limited distribution, ran pages 
in Look’s East Central zone edition. 


MAP 1 











Cubana de Aviacion 














Stroh Brewery Co. 








In addition, there are many less common problems that 
sectional and split-run advertising has solved. Here are 
some of them: 


Packaging differences from area to area. Van Camp 
Sea Food, for example (see map No. 3), split Better 
Homes & Gardens’ run to advertise the White Star Tuna 
label in the Western states and in Washington, D. C., 
Chicken of the Sea in the balance of the country. Scott 
Paper displayed its new Scotkins Paper Napkins box in 
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the West, Northeast, and East Central areas, retained its 
familar polka-dot box in the balance of the country. The 
advertising ran in Lije’s December 14 issue. In True 
Story, Corn Products Company featured Best Foods 
Mayonnaise in the West, the Hellmann’s label in the East. 


MAP 3 











Better Homes & Gardens 
—s 


Van Camp’s Sea Food White Star Tuna 15% 
Chicken of the Sea Tuna 85% 











Climatic variance. At least in certain months of the 
year, climatic conditions differ radically from region to re- 
gion. Tire companies (e.g., Firestone, Goodrich, Goodyear, 
Kelly-Springfield, Mohawk, U.S. Royal) have seized the 
opportunity to feature snow tires in the snow areas, stand- 
ard tires in the South, during the winter months. Good- 
rich split Newsweek's circulation along a line from the 
Virginia-North Carolina border to the Arizona-Utah 
border. Copies distributed south of that line (plus Cali- 
fornia) carried Silvertown tire copy; copies north of the 
line carried Trailmaker snow tire copy. A more unusual 
use of the north-south split was American Radiator’s 
division of Better Homes’ circulation last October (see 
map No. 4). Copies in A areas carried advertising for 
bathroom fixtures; copies in B areas carried advertising 
for Standard’s baseboard heating units. 


MAP 4 




















Better Homes & Gardens 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 
A — Plumbing Division (Bathroom Fixtures) 32% 
B — Heating Division (Baseboard Heating) 68% 
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Split-rums Amd Sectional 





Sales and marketing problems, There is often a 
need to bolster sales effort and sales promotion in certain 
markets, or to change copy from market to market to 
accommodate local distribution or competitive problems. 
Procter & Gamble, for example, applied extra effort for 
Tide detergent in Western markets by purchasing an 
ll-state split in Ladies’ Home Journal (A area in map 
No. 5). The Journal sold off the Midwest and East to 
S. S. Kresge variety chain, and filled out the run by 
running house copy. (Other magazines have accommo- 
dated advertisers by granting a partial run and inserting 
house advertisements in the balance of the circulation.) 
The Florida Citrus Commission solved a serious market- 
ing problem by splitting its advertisements in Life into 
Eastern and Western zones. It is only feasible to distribute 
and advertise fresh Florida oranges east of the Missis- 
sippi, because of the cost of shipping the fruit over long 
distances. Therefore, fresh orange copy ran in the Eastern 
half of Life’s run, while the Western circulation featured 


frozen orange juice. 


MAP 5 


Buys 


Price changes. One of the basic principles of good 
selling is constantly violated in national advertising be- 
cause price cannot be shown. Here again, split-runs offer 
a solution to the variation in price between distributing 
areas. In the example given here, Volkswagen featured 
one price on the West coast, another in the East. 


Copy appeal. National advertisers can tailor copy to 
sections of the nation to give a localized flavor to the 
selling program. Sperry & Hutchinson advertised its 
Green Stamps in Life last August, using the following 
splits: A region (see map No. 7) copy was directed to 
the “Nebraska Housewife;” B region to the “Baton Rouge 
Housewife;” C region to the “Jacksonville Housewife.” 


MAP _7 











Ladies'Home Journal 


A— Procter G Gamble “TIDE” 21% 
B —S. S. Kresge Co. 61% 
C — House Copy 18% 





Sperry and Hutchinson Trading Stamps—Copy Change 
A — “Nebraska Housewife’ Copy 24% 
B — “Baton Rouge Housewife’ Copy 33% 
C — “Jacksonville Housewife’’ Copy 43% 




















MAP 6 


Changes in premium. Premiums used in national 
promotion may be changed from area to area to suit the 
habits or traditions of the people living in those regions, 
and also to simplify the distribution of the premium. 


MAP 8 











Volkswagen 
A — “West Coast Retail Price’’ Copy 16% 
B — “East Coast Retail Price’’ Copy 84% 





C — Tableware Offer 31% 
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American Can, for example, offered three different 
premiums in as many different regions, utilizing a three- 
way split in the Ladies’ Home Journal (see map No. 8). 
Easterners apparently are partial to tableware, Midwest- 
erners to nylon hose, residents of the South and West to 
terrycloth aprons. 


Sectional preferences. Customs, habits, and preju- 
dices also vary considerably from region to region. For 
some reason, margarine users in 1] Western States prefer 
an oblong package to the square package familiar in the 
rest of the country. To cater to this local taste, both Stand- 
ard Brands, in the Saturday Evening Post, and Best 
Foods’ Nucoa, in Life, split their runs and their copy. 
Nucoa, incidentally, has discontinued this practice. In- 
stead, magazine advertising shows a compromise package 
which, while not quite square, is not unmistakably oblong. 
either. The advertisements now run nationally. General 
Mills has discovered that Westerners prefer chiffon cake 
to Boston cream pie, which accounts for the split illus- 
trated in map.No. 9, which ran in McCall's. 


MAP 9 

















McCall's 


A—Betty Crocker Chiffon Cake Mixes 19% 
B—Betty Crocker Boston Cream Pie 81% 





MAP _10 








Sports Illustrated 


Chase Manhattan Bank 














Legal problems. For years, many national magazines 
were forced to pass up advertising prospects that were 
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prevented from using national magazine circulation be- 
cause of specific legal problems that beset them. Chief 
among these well-heeled captives were banks and oil com- 
panies, many of whom were prohibited from marketing 
outside legally apportioned areas. Sectional buys have 
increased magazine opportunity for these advertisers. 
Tidewater Oil, for example, has bought into Esquire’s 
Eastern edition, and New York’s Chase Manhattan Bank 
bought space in the Eastern edition of Sports Illustrated 
(see map No. 10). 


REGIONAL ADVERTISING REVENUE 
IN MAGAZINES 


January-December 1959 








Geographic Total 

Magazine Split Run Sections Regional 
American Home s 40,620 $ -- 7 40,620 
AMERICAN LEGION 30,070 30,070 
AMERICAN WEEKLY 633,698 - 633,698 
ARGOSY 53,451 23,150 76,601 
ATLANTIC 57,314 — 57,314 
Better Homes & 

GARDENS 267,826 104,768 372,594 
Bripves’ MAGAZINE . 96,944 96,944 
Capper’s FARMER 52,299 — 52,299 
CHARM —_ 29,696 29,696 
CoRONET 8,790 — 8,790 
EBony 21,773 — 21,773 
ELKs — 6,554 6,554 
Esquire 25,486 321,207 346,693 
EVERYWOMAN’S- 

FaMILy CIRCLE 51,140 1,746,033 1,797,173 
Famity WEEKLY 371,990 — 371,990 
Farm JOURNAL 321,616 3,294,283 3,615,899 
GLAMOUR 29,770 13,090 42,860 
Goop HouseKEEPING 99,050 — 99,050 
Harper’s MAGAZINE 51,713 — 51,713 
Houipay 6,570 —_ 6,570 
House & GARDEN 4,700 — 4,700 
Lapies’ Home JourNAL 772,615 — 772,615 
LIFE 6,978,595 208,688 7,187,283 
LIVING — 19,552 19,552 
Loox 2,358,071 993,171 3,351,242 
MADEMOISELLE — 105,944 105,944 
McCaL.t’s 278,241 7,279 285,520 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 15,800 os 15,800 
New YORKER 132,000 564,029 696,029 
NEWSWEEK 153,413 93,621 247,034 
PARENTS’ 9,285 250,937 260,222 
PLAYBOY 35,988 117,812 153,800 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER 50,987 6,175,869 6,226,856 
Reaper’s Dicest 1,714,765 1,071,675 2,786,440 
SatTurDAY Eveninc Post 3,495,744 1,509,089 5,004,833 
SatTurDAY Review 6,700 — 6,700 
SEVENTEEN 11,555 — ll 
Sports ILLUSTRATED 137,481 1,302,210 1,439,691 
SUNSET — 5,742,293 5,742,293 
Tv GuIpe 166,400 3,501,186 3,667,586 
TIME 777,138 —_ 777,138 
TRUE 80,127 324,910 405,037 
True Story 65,630 — 65,630 
Vocue 31,686 31,686 
Woman’s Day 193,374 991,834 1,185,208 


$19,563,401 $28,645,894 $48,209,295 





For another discussion of this subject, see “Regional Edi- 
tions Offered by More Consumer Magazines,” November, 
December 1957, and January 1958 Mepia/score. 
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A National Advertiser 
Looks at Newspapers 


Finds newspapers’ share of national advertising 


dollar is declining. 


Criticizes differential in rates charged to national 
and retail advertisers. 


Sees an increasing emphasis being placed on Sunday 


Feature Sections. 


Believes newspapers being regarded as “special purpose” 
rather than truly national medium. 


By Anton W. Bondy 


N TODAY’S BOOMING ADVERTISING economy the 

newspaper medium is enmeshed in a confusing web of 
paradoxes. 

Here is an advertising medium which enjoys unparal- 
leled success with retail advertisers—a medium which year 
after year demonstrates it can move mountains of mer- 
chandise for retailers. 

Yet because of outmoded pricing structures, publisher 
inertia, and aggressive competition from other advertising 
media, the newspaper industry is engaged in a constant 
struggle to maintain a position with the national adver- 
tiser. 

The year 1959 was considered to be good for the news- 
paper industry. Retail advertising revenue was up some 
11 per cent. National advertising revenue was also up— 
over 7 per cent. 

Forecasts indicate that 1960 newspaper advertising 
revenues are also on the rise. 

But an observer must wonder what might have been 
if newspaper advertising enjoyed even a degree of the 
acceptance among national advertisers that it has in the 
retailing world. 

Although national advertiser expenditures in the news- 
paper medium were up in 1959, the medium’s share of 
the national advertiser's dollar has not prospered. Each 
year the newspaper advertising medium seems to re- 
ceive just a little smaller percentage of total national ad- 
vertiser dollars. 

Ten years ago, in 1949, newspapers received 16 per 
cent of all dollars spent by national advertisers. In 1959 
the newspaper medium’s share of the national advertiser 
dollar had fallen to 12 per cent. 

All major advertising media but one—newspapers— 
draw their principal advertising revenue from the na- 
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tional advertiser. In United States totals, national adver- 
tising volume far exceeds retail advertising expenditures. 

Of the estimated $11,091,000,000 expended in 1959 in 
all media for U.S. advertising, the lion’s share—61 per 
cent—was invested by national advertisers; 39 per cent 
represents the retail advertisers’ portion. 

In direct contrast, of the $3,517,000,000 estimated to- 
tal 1959 newspaper advertising revenue, 76 per cent is 
accounted for by retail advertiser dollars, only 24 per 
cent was invested by national advertisers. 

However, these revenue figures do not give a realistic 
picture of national advertiser interest—or lack of interest 
—-in newspapers as an advertising medium. 

True, national advertisers accounted for nearly one- 
quarter (24 per cent) of total newspaper advertising 
revenue, but the national advertiser share of total news- 
paper advertising lineage is closer to 10 per cent. 


Differential in Rates 


The differential in rates charged to national and retail 
advertisers is responsible for this dramatic drop in per- 
centage (i.e., 24 per cent of newspaper revenue as con- 
trasted with about 10 per cent of newspaper advertising 
lineage) . 

It must be remembered (and many national adver- 
tisers can’t forget) that the national advertiser is re- 
quired to pay premiums of 50, 60, and in some news- 
papers over 100 per cent, more per line of advertising 
space than is charged his retailer counterpart. 

The American Association of Advertising Agencies re- 
ported that in 1958 the average differential in line rates 
charged for national advertising over those for retail ad- 
vertising in daily newspapers was 59.6 per cent. In Sun- 
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day newspapers the differential was even greater, 73 per 
cent. 

Can you think of any other area in business where a 
buyer-seller relationship exists wherein the seller offers 
for sale exactly the same unit to two prospective buyers 
at such widely divergent prices? 

And what makes the situation even more paradoxical 
is that despite outspoken national advertiser resistance to 
this differential, newspaper publishers, year after year. 
keep widening the gap between national and local ad- 
vertising rates. 

It is strange that while publishers profess to be inter- 
ested in building national advertising lineage, they studi- 
ously avoid facing their most serious roadblock, this na- 


tional-versus-local-rate differential. 


More Use of Sunday Sections 


Returning to the lineage picture, there has been a no- 
ticeable trend «as to how national advertisers are making 
use of the newspaper medium. An increasing share of 
lineage is being placed in the Sunday Feature Sections. 

This in itself presents a paradox. Principals in the 
newspaper industry consider daily newspaper space their 
most desirable space advertising commodity, and do not 
hesitate to say so. 

In contrast, many of the larger national advertisers 
tend to place increasing emphasis upon their advertising 
in the Sunday Feature Sections. 

Published totals of U.S. newspaper advertising reve- 
nues (and newspaper expenditures of individual national 
advertisers) generally lump together expenditures made 
in Sunday Magazines and Comics Sections along with 
daily newspapers. As a result, the less initiated reader of 
published reports of newspaper revenue figures may not 
be immediately aware that a relatively high percentage of 
these totals is accounted for by Sunday Magazine and 
Sunday Comics Section advertising. 

Not too long ago, all but a small segment of national 
advertiser newspaper dollars were placed in daily news- 
paper space. Sunday Magazines and Comics Sections re- 
ceived only a tiny portion of the total of national ad- 
vertising dollars spent in the newspaper medium. 

By 1959 mational advertiser usage of these Sunday 
Feature Sections had increased to the extent that better 
than 20 per cent of the national advertiser dollars spent 
in the newspaper medium goes into these Sections. 


Reasons for Use of Sections 


There is reason for this. Sunday Magazines and Comics 
Groups have increased in total circulation and number 
of member newspapers to the extent that many national 
advertisers use them for quasi-nationwide coverage. 

Price also is a factor. Many cost-conscious national ad- 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


In Mr. Bondy’s Discussion 


1. Each year the newspaper 
advertising medium seems to receive just a little small- 
er percentage of total national advertiser dollars. 


2. The differential in rates 
charged to national and retail advertisers is responsible 
for the fact that 24 per cent of newspaper advertising 
revenue comes from national advertisers, but only 10 
per cent of newspaper advertising iineage. 


3. An increasing share of 
national newspaper linage is being placed in the Sun- 
day Feature Sections. Factors are: quasi-nationwide 
coverage, lower cost per thousand, better color repro- 
duction, ease of purchase. 


4. There is a legion of news- 
paper publishers who fight these Sunday Feature Sec- 
tion Groups because of alleged diversion of advertising 
from the pages of their daily newspapers. The record 
would indicate the contrary. 


5. Most advertisers in Sun- 
day Feature Sections use them as a substitute for con- 
sumer magazines, 


6. While publishers attempt 
to promote their newspapers as “The basic advertising 
medium,” national advertisers, more often than not, 
buy them as a “special purpose” medium. 


7. How to get national ad- 
vertisers to change from regarding daily newspapers as 
a medium for that one 1,000-line announcement adver- 
tisement to a medium which will be given equal con- 
sideration with television, magazines, radio, and out- 
door when continuity advertising is planned, is the 
No. 1 problem for the newspaper industry. 











vertisers feel that daily newspaper rates are too high, and 
prefer to avail themselves of the lower cost per page per 
thousand circulations offered by the Sunday Feature Sec- 
tion Groups. 

Other national advertisers want the good color repro- 
duction provided by the Sunday Magazines, and there 
are even some who consider Sunday Comics reproduction 
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superior for their purposes to the general run of ROP 
color daily newspaper printing. 

A subtler reason advanced by some national adver- 
tisers is that it is much simpler for their agencies to order 
through a Sunday Feature Section Group than to process 
insertion orders in a list of daily newspapers. 

There is also a psychological factor working in the 
mind of the bigger national advertiser which favors the 
group or package buy in today’s advertising climate. 

Though the newspaper industry has long maintained 
that “all business is local,” the bigger national advertiser 
doesn’t generally start his advertising planning from a 
local point of view. This is particularly true where “cam- 
paign” or “continuity” advertising is concerned. 

If a product is in national distribution, the advertiser 
tends to think in terms of national media,—or those which 
can be conveniently bought as a package to cover his 
major metropolitan market areas. From his dealings with 
other national media—network television, radio and mag- 
azines—he has been conditioned to expect discounts for 
volume buying. And his experience with nationwide 
planning has conditioned him to think in terms of big 
numbers and packages. 

Thus, the national advertiser tends to channel his think- 
ing toward the “group” and “discount” concept pre- 
sented by the Sunday Feature Section Groups, as opposed 
to the “local” and “flat rate” picture presented by the 
average daily newspaper. 

There is some recognition of this problem, however, for 
several papers now offer a “Continuity-Impact-Discount 
Plan” designed to encourage continuity in newspaper 
advertising. 

In sum, while national advertiser interest in daily news- 
paper advertising is in a relatively quiet state, Sunday 
Magazines (and, to a degree, Sunday Comics Sections) 
represent the one area of the newspaper medium which 
national advertisers, more and more, tend to favor, par- 
ticularly as a carrier of advertising schedules. 

And yet another paradox of the newspaper industry— 
there is a legion of newspaper publishers who fight these 
Sunday Feature Section Groups because of alleged di- 
version of advertising from the pages of their daily news- 
papers. The record would indicate the contrary. 

Most of this Sunday Feature Sections advertising has 
not been diverted from the daily newspaper, although 
there are instances of this. In fact, if the Sunday Groups 
did not exist, a large percentage of the lineage would 
never have been placed in the newspaper medium at all. 

Many advertisers today look to a combination of tele- 
vision and some form of print media to carry their cam- 
paign copy. They have come to regard Sunday Feature 
Groups (plus selected Independent Sections) as a quasi- 
nationwide print media form in which good color repro- 
duction can be purchased at relatively low cost. 
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Anton W. Bonpy is manager of market- 
ing information for Lever Brothers Com- 
pany. He has been associated with various 
phases of print advertising for 20 years, 
and has worked in all three corners of the 
advertising triangle — agency, media, and 
client. 

He joined Lever Brothers in 1951, and 
worked as print media manager from that 
date until a recent appointment as man- 
ager of marketing information. From 1950 
to 1951, Mr. Bondy was media buyer for 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, having served as 
media coordinator for BBDO from 1948 to 
1949, Previously he held media, market re- 
search, and account positions at J. Walter 
Thompson Company, with whom he was 
associated from 1937 to 1948. He has also 
been a publisher’s representative with vari- 
ous business publications, and from 1936 
to 1937 was associated with Hearst Enter- 
prises. 

Mr. Bondy has done considerable com- 
mittee work with associations such as the 
Association of National Advertisers, Audit 
Bureau of Circulations, Verified Audit Cir- 
culation Company, American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, and Magazine Ad- 
vertising Bureau. He served five years as 
chairman of the Newspaper Relations 
Committee of the ANA. 


Substitute for Consumer Magazines 


If queried, most of these advertisers would probably 
state they were using Sunday Sections as a substitute for 
consumer magazines. Probably few had considered plac- 
ing their campaigns in daily newspaper space. Few are 
preconditioned to think of using daily newspapers on a 
nationwide basis. 

In effect, rather than having diverted advertising from 
the newspaper medium, Sunday Sections attract sched- 
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ules (and revenue) into the newspaper medium which 
would otherwise be placed in consumer magazines—or 
even network television. 

There is the exception, of course, which just goes to 
prove the rule. There are some former users of daily 
newspaper space who have switched to the Sunday Fea- 
ture Sections. In the main these are advertisers who have 
on occasion used daily newspaper advertising to bolster 
their sales in the top 25 or so markets across the country. 

Recently some of these advertisers have compared the 
two forms of the newspaper advertising medium and 
found the daily newspaper form wanting. Their reasons 
for changing usually follow the values mentioned here 
that are offered by the Sunday Feature Sections Groups— 
to take advantage of Group discounts offered, better color 
availabilities and lower cost per page per thousand circu- 
lation. But again, this category of advertiser will be part 
of a very small minority. Most Sunday Feature Section 
advertisers probably give little serious consideration to 
using daily newspaper space as a substitute. 

Meanwhile, of course, the bulk of national advertising 
lineage placed in the newspaper medium continues to 
appear in daily newspaper space. 


Newspaper “Special Purpose’? 


But here too exists a paradox. For while publishers at- 
tempt to promote their newspapers as “The basic adver- 
tising medium,” national advertisers, more often than not, 
buy them as a “special purpose” medium. 

Look at most any daily newspaper. Contrast the amount 
of national advertising represented in “continuity”— 
“campaign” copy—with how much is “special purpose” 
advertising. 

Analyze the “continuity” type of advertisements. Note 
the limited categories into which it falls. 

There are the advertisers with products in nationwide 
distribution to whom certain other media are closed. In 
this category will be alcoholic beverage and a variety of 
drug product advertisers. 

Then there’s another group of daily newspaper adver- 
tisers whose choice of media is also narrowed because 
their products are in limited geographical or regional dis- 
tribution. 

Another group is represented by the automotive, tires 
and gasoline industries, patent medicine companies, and 
cigarette manufacturers, who, despite occasional depar- 
tures from the fold, by tradition still basically regard 
daily newspaper space as an important part of their con- 
tinuity advertising planning. 

But going beyond these, how many others can be 
counted who use daily newspaper space as a major car- 
rier of their “continuity” or year around advertising cam- 
paigns. 
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For the rest, most national advertiser daily newspaper 
dollars are culled from those who use the medium for 
“special purpose” advertising. 

These are the “in again,” “out again” advertisers who 
run one or two ads—but seldom a campaign—to feature a 
“deal,” announce a product change, a new product intro- 
duction, a coupon or premium offer, and various and 
sundry promotions. 


Stimulants to Newspaper Advertising 


Consider what would happen to daily newspaper na- 
tional advertising lineage if all in one year: 

—Grocery product manufacturers eliminated “one cent 
sales” and “two for one offers”? 

—If there were no “new,” “secret,” or “improved for- 
mula” changes in the drug industry? 

—If cosmetic manufacturers ran out of new product 
ideas? 

—If manufacturers decided that special promotions and 
deals don’t pay for themselves in long-range gains? 

—That newspaper coupon ads were not so productive 
as coupons mailed to the home? 

—That very few premium offers or contests proved to 
be self-liquidating ? 

None of these are happy thoughts, but they do bring 
into focus the extent to which national advertisers use 
daily newspapers on a short term or “special purpose” 
basis. 


Newspapers’ No. 1 Problem 


How to get national advertisers to change from re- 
garding daily newspapers as a medium for that one 1,000- 
line announcement ad—to a medium which will be given 
equal consideration with television, magazines, radio and 
outdoor when continuity advertising is planned—is a No. 
1 problem for the newspaper industry. 

This is particularly true as concerns the larger national 
advertisers. Daily newspapers have lost ground with some 
of the biggest national accounts. 

True, television has made inroads, but this is not the 
entire story. Part of it is because the bigger companies 
have larger advertising budgets to administer and thus 
are more conscious of pricing structures. 

In the larger advertiser organizations, persons are 
usually involved in making advertising decisions. News- 
paper representative firms do not. always have the man- 
power to cover in depth all the many persons involved in 
making advertising decisions. 

Much has been said, written—and even done—recently 
about the position of the newspaper publishers’ repre- 
sentatives. They have been criticized, analyzed, and be- 
labored. It has been said they do not do enough creative 
selling, and are unable to make an impression in the high 
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places in agency and advertiser organizations. 

Be that as it may, it must be remembered that these 
are serious-minded people working within the 50-year-old 
framework of an industry. Their conduct of business is 
bound by rules established long ago. But even the most 
skillful of workmen is limited by the sharpness of his 
tools. Perhaps it is time for the rulemakers to change the 


rules. 


Limitations on Newspaper Selling 


For while other media have been learning to woo the 
national advertiser with attractive discount structures— 
most newspaper owners continue to toss their sales rep- 
resentatives into the media battle arena armed only with 
archaic “flat line rate” cards. 

And while other media sell in today’s price-conscious 
marketplace with research and statistics designed to vali- 
date claims of “low cost per thousand,” newspaper owners 
seem unconcerned about meeting head-on national ad- 
vertiser reactions to the high cost of daily newspaper ad- 
vertising. 

And perhaps most important of all, while other media 


make deeper and deeper inroads on national advertiser 
budgets, newspaper owners seem to show little reaction 
to national advertiser disillusionment with the ever 
widening differential between national and local adver- 
tising rates. 

There is reason for newspaper owners to reappraise the 
national advertising picture. If, as some claim, they make 
little profit from retail advertising, then national adver- 
tising deserves more of their time and administrative 
talents. 

It would be unwise for newspaper owners to suppose 
their medium is in strong position with national adver 
tisers because they invested a record $800 million ir 
newspapers in 1959. In today’s expanding advertising 
economy, newspaper owners should be concerned that 
this figure was not at least doubled. 

Newspaper owners should also be concerned with an- 
other paradoxical consideration—despite sizable national 
advertiser investments in the newspaper medium, agency 
and national advertiser executives probably spend less 
time studying newspapers, and less time with newspaper 
representatives, than with any other major advertising 


medium. « 





C. L. Botthof Named Publisher of SRDS 


nificant operating economies. This 
process, D-I Offset, is a separate or- 
ganization today, licensing the process 








C. L. Borruor, president of Standard 
Rate & Data Service, Inc., was elected 
publisher of SRDS’ 11 rate and data 
publications by the board of directors 
on February 23. This position had 
been held by W. E. Botthof since 
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founding of the firm in 1919. 

In commenting on his dual role, 
Mr. Botthof pointed out that the 
change is consistent with long-range 
organizational plans for SRDS and its 
various divisions. As president of 
SRDS, he explained, his administra- 
tive responsibilities cover all opera- 
tions and publications, while as pub- 
lisher his responsibilities are directly 
concerned with the operation of 
SRDS’ rate and data publications. 

Board Chairman W. E. Botthof 
continues as the chief policy-making 
officer and as publisher of SRDS’ edi- 
torial business publication, Mep1a/- 
SCOPE. 

Mr. C. L. Botthof, who has been 
with the firm for 21 years, has had 
practical experience in every depart- 
ment of the business, and was named 
treasurer in 1940. Apart from finan- 
cial direction of SRDS, he initiated, 
directed, and developed a unique 
printing method which effected sig- 


and manufacturing materials for it. 

In 1946 he was elected president of 
Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
Shortly thereafter, he was named pres- 
ident of the D-I Offset Corporation, 
an SRDS affiliate by this time. 

Mr. Botthof assumes his new re- 
sponsibilities at a time when SRDS 
is in the process of completing con- 
struction of a new headquarters build- 
ing at 5201 Old Orchard Road, 
Skokie, Illinois. , 





SRDS INSERT 


The February 24 edition of Busi- 
ness Publication Rates and Data 
(SRDS) carries a special insert show- 
ing standard second colors for busi- 
ness publications recommended by 
AAAA in cooperation with ABP and 
NBP, and standard specifications for 
magazine letterpress wet printing rec- 
ommended by AAAA and MPA. In- 


serts are available upon request. 
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ADVENTURES IN PROMOTION 


No. 4 in a Series 


Mortimer Berkowitz... 


and The American Weekly's Sales Letters 


Or, 
One Way 


To Indoctrinate 
a New Man 


By George Benneyan 


OR YEARS, one of the biggest things in advertising 

has been The American Weekly . . . and one of the 
biggest men in advertising was the man who made the 
Weekly big. 

Hard-hitting, hard-selling, rough, tough and vehement, 
Mortimer Berkowitz . . . all six feet, two inches of him. . . 
was The American Weekly, and vice versa. 

While it was still in standard newspaper-page size, he 
built the supplement into a mighty sales force. Every issue 
carried full-page after full-page of beautifully printed 
four-color ads. They were the largest four-color ads pub- 
lished anywhere by anybody, and they had terrific impact. 
When the Weekly went tabloid, early in 1944 during the 
paper-conservation days of World War II, it continued, 
under Berkowitz’s dynamic direction, to be a leader in 
advertising and in circulation. 

Berkowitz built The American Weekly's success by put- 
ting together a team of experienced, mature, well-known 
salesmen (“a stable full of prima donnas,” some said) 
and driving them like mad . . . and driving himself even 
more. It’s true that his over-eagerness and his high- 
pressure, belligerent selling methods made him somewhat 
less than welcome in some ad agencies. It’s true that there 
was little affection for him, and considerable fear of him, 
among many of his salesmen. But it’s also true that he was 
respected by insiders and outsiders as a supersalesman, 
a great showman, a fearless leader. 

One of the devices he used to push his sales staff to 
constantly bigger efforts was his monthly sales letter. 

Berkowitz’s sales letters to his staff were, and still are, 
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famous in the advertising and publishing business. He 
wrote the letters himself. They began in January 1927, 
and continued every month thereafter, without a single 
break, until he resigned as general manager of The Amer- 
ican Weekly in 1951. (For a while, after his departure, 
they were continued by Ed Kennedy, the advertising 
manager. ) 

The letters were not multigraphed or mimeographed 
for distribution to the salesmen. They were typed out. . . 
and carbon copies, on cnionskin paper, were mailed to 
the Weekly’s nine offices across the country. On the first 
Monday of each month, the manager of each office per- 
sonally read to the assembled sales staff that month’s sales 
letter from Berkowitz. 

The shortest letter was 18 pages long. The longest was 

46 pages. Most of them were more than 25 pages. 
EACH OFFICE KEPT a bound file of the sales letters, by 
years. Everybody of any consequence who joined The 
American Weekly had to read the accumulated back 
copies of the letters. Everybody was given plenty of time 
to read them. And nobody was allowed to do any active 
work, or to perform the job he was hired for, until he 
had finished his reading. 

Most of the new salesmen had to go back only 10 or 
15 years. Because I was a new promotion man, and be- 
cause it seemed important for a promotion man to know 
everything about The American Weekly, Berkowitz made 
me start with his very first letter, dated January 1, 1927, 
and read every letter he wrote from that month on .. . 
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up to and including December 1949, when I joined the 
Weekly. 

Since the average Berkowitz letter consisted of 28 pages 
(and since the average year consists of 12 months), I had 
to read an average of 336 pages for each year . . . or some 
7,728 pages for the 23 years from the beginning of 1927 
to the beginning of 1950. And all the bound letters, I must 
remind you, were on onionskin, highly-transparent copy 


paper. 
It took me two-and-a-half months to read the 7,728 
pages in the 276 letters for the 276 months . . . and I 


came close to ruining my eyes in the process. 

For two-and-a-half months | wasn’t permitted to do 
anything but read the gospel according to Berkowitz. For 
two-and-a-half months I just sat and pored over the pages, 
made notes and drew my full salary. I had to put a piece 
of heavy white paper under each tissue page, so that my 
reading wouldn’t be too slow or too hard on my eyes. 
Once in the morning and once in the afternoon, I would 
take a walk around the block and give my eyes a rest (I 
know of men whose first trip to an eye doctor and whose 
first eyeglasses came from reading Berkowitz’s sales 
letters. ) 

A couple of times during those two-and-a-half months, 
I got impatient and shot Berkowitz some ideas, some 
copy, some layouts. | wanted to get to work. 

“I got your stuff,” he said to me in his office one day. 
“Have you finished reading the sales letters?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“Where are you now?” 

“I'm up to 1935. At the rate I’m going, it will be 
another month or two before I’m through. And I’ve been 
here a month already.” 

“That's all right. Take as much time as you need. But 
absorb them. I told you I don’t want to see anything from 
you until you've finished the letters. Here, take these 
things away and bring them back when you're through 
reading.” 

“All right, Mort, but I’m getting itchy 
to earn my salary.” 

“You let me worry about that . . . and do as I told you.” 

I had no choice. I had to go back to reading the letters. 
It was one of the hardest jobs I’ve ever done. 


... and I'd like 


WAS IT WORTHWHILE? Was Berkowitz right? 

The answer is “yes” . . . though I didn’t think so at 
the time. 

For, after two-and-a-half months of concentrated letter 
reading, I learned more about The American Weekly . . . 
its purpose and accomplishments, its values, methods and 
progress . . . than I could possibly have learned in any 
other way over any length of time. 

For the legendary sales letters of the legendary Berko- 
witz were a remarkable combination of history and in- 
spiration; of important facts and stimulating thoughts; of 
praise, admonitions, and pep talks. 

They were full of success stories, editorial achieve- 
ments, circulation gains and advertising increases, im- 
provements in the property, plans for the future. They 
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presented impressive evidence of The American Weekly's 
importance as a social force, as an influence for good in 
people’s lives. The magazine (to Berkowitz the Weekly 
was always a magazine, never a supplement or a news- 
paper) carried many health and medical articles, and the 
sales letters cited specific examples of how these helped 
people, young and old. 

The American Weekly has had some great editors (in- 
cluding the incomparable Merrill Goddard, author of 
the well-known “What Interests People and Why,” who 
did so much to give the publication editorial identity and 
stature). The sales letters told of the editors’ backgrounds. 
their notable accomplishments, their publishing philoso- 
phies. They told, too, of the Weekly’s many “firsts” in its 
editorial pages and in its advertising columns. 

They were full of significant marketing facts. They 
were full of fascinating stories-behind-the-stories. The» 
were full of William Randolph Hearst. They reflected im- 
portant movements during important periods in the 
nation’s life . . . the boom years of the late 20's, the 
depression of the early 30’s, the second World War, the 
return to peace, the expanding economy, the changes in 
people’s ways of living. They were an education. 


THEY WERE NEEDLING and prodding letters. They 
spelled out for the salesmen on The American Weekly how 
to go about getting business for the Weekly, how to use 
the sales ammunition prepared for them. They described, 
in great detail, how individual salesmen in various Weekly 
offices had landed important new accounts . . . and they 
held up these achievements as examples, guides and 
challenges to others. 

Here’s an excerpt from Berkowitz’s letter of October 1, 
1941: 

“If two young men can do the kind of job which was 
accomplished in the case of the Kraft Parkay and Hub- 
inger color pages, and one young man can show the 
California Fruit Growers Exchange the desirability of 
using BIG COLOR PAGES after an absence of these units 
for two years and a quarter, then certainly at least a dozen 
other young men can do similar jobs. The advertiser will 
benefit and The American Weekly will benefit and when 
an operation is mutually profitable, then it reaches the 
maximum in effectiveness for both parties.” 


And here’s a paragraph from his letter of January 1, 
1948: 

“The first real test for the sales organization in 1948 
comes in the month of March, where there are four issues, 
as against five in 1947. With a little extra effort and a little 
special activity, there should be no question about an 
increase in revenue in four issues this year as against five 
in 1947, but with considerable extra effort and a tremen- 
dous amount of additional activity more black-and-white 
linage and a greater number of color pages can be obtained 
to run in the four issues of March of this year as against 
the five that were published in 1947. That will mean that 
the first really worthwhile job for 1948 has been done, so 


let’s proceed to do it.” 
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ADVENTURES IN PROMOTION 





Berkowitz was noted for his “pyramid” sales presenta- 
tions . . . and the way he staged them at the Stork Club 
before invited groups of advertisers and agency men. He 
insisted that his salesmen learn every word, every gesture 
by heart. He kept them after hours and made them re- 
hearse with each other. He used his sales letters to egg 
them on to perfection. Here’s what he told his men in his 
September, 1941 sales letter about how he wanted them 
to put on the new presentation, which was entitled “The 
Advertising Dollar”: 


“First, every man must become letter-perfect in 
mastering the continuity, and then he must become action- 
perfect in the handling of the pages and his method oj 
delivery. Regardless of how letter-perfect the job may be, 
if it is put on in sing-song fashion, then the audience 
will not be impressed. These things must be carefully 
studied, words and paragraphs must be memorized and 
emphasized in their delivery, gestures must be timed, and 
no presentation should be made without at least a pre- 
liminary rehearsal. Within the next 60 days meetings 
should be held with every agency of importance through- 
out the United States, groups of advertisers should be 
gotten together in the larger cities and in smaller centers 
where there is just one factory or manufacturing estab- 
lishment, meetings should be arranged with the executive 
personnel from the president down to the assistant adver- 


ful record of all presentations, so that between now and 
the end of the year a complete picture can be obtained of 
just the kind of job which has been done.” 


THERE WAS NOTHING timid or vague about Berko- 
witz’s sales letters. They were aggressive, powerful, dicta- 
torial . .. and thoughtful. They were a good way to build 
a fighting sales team and a knowledgeable promotion 
staff. They bristled with Berkowitz’s personality and his 
sales philosophy. I'll never regret being compelled to read 
them. 

When I got through, I, too, had to go to an optometrist. 
He prescribed stronger lenses. And eyedrops. 

But I got even with Mort. 

Shortly after I finished reading his letters, I sent him a 
49-page memorandum. On each page I submitted one 
suggestion for The American Weekly (ranging over pro- 
motion, research, sales, editorial, circulation and what 
not) ... all inspired by the letters and the thinking they 
sparked. 

I didn’t think he would read the memorandum. But he 
did. He proved it by citing from memory, during a meet- 
ing on other subjects some weeks later, several of the 
suggestions in the memo and commenting on them with 
his customary vehemence. 


tising manager. Each division manager must keep a care- 


What a man! 





Business Reading 


Studied by ABP 


HE BIG DEVELOPMENT at the 

March conference of Associated 
Business Publications was the unveil- 
ing of ABP’s pilot study of “The 
Business Reading Environment.” 

Results suggest that while business 
papers are essential tools of industry, 
sheer mass of reading matter received 
by one company is so great that man- 
agement should consider means of 
culling matter so that employees get 
only what they need and want. As an 
example of man-hours involved, the 
study found that the average respond- 
ent spends 5] minutes reading each 
of 3.5 publications. And while 188 
are read at home, 493 are read at the 
office, on company time. 

One purpose of the study was to 
develop a standardized procedure 
enabling company advertising depart- 
ments to study readership among em- 
ployees. 
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Here, briefly, is the technique fol- 
lowed in this study of business papers 
received by one firm, Taylor Instru- 
ment Co., Rochester, N. Y.: 

To reveal reading of every buying 
influence at Taylor during a 30-day 
period, three steps were taken. First. 
a 30-day check of every publication 
reaching Taylor was made by mail- 
room employees who listed publica- 
tions and addressees. Then, Taylor’s 
219 buying influences—96 engineers, 
69 management men, and 54 foremen 
and supervisors, were asked to com- 
plete questionnaires on extent and 
usefulness of their business reading. 
Finally, a study was made of Taylor’s 
library routing procedures and _pol- 
icy on company subscriptions. 


676 Different Publications 

Some 1,680 copies of 676 different 
publications reached Taylor during 
the 30 days. Among these, 334 differ- 
ent publications were “identifiable.” 
or listed in SRDS. The other 342 were 
classed as unidentifiable. 


Among the 219 buying influences, 
130 received 628 identifiable publica- 
tions, 91 received 341 unidentifiables, 
and 89 received no_ identifiables 
through the mail room. 

Some 263 publications were ad- 
dressed to individuals, and 29 were 
addressed only to titles or depart- 
ments. 

ABP emphasizes that this was a 
pioneering study of readership in 
only one company, and hopes that 
other firms will conduct similar in- 
plant surveys among their own buying 
influences. s 





NEW QUARTERLY 


First issue of Marina, devoted to 
design, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of marinas, appears this 
month, According to the publisher, 
many marinas today include motels, 
club houses, and even complete water- 
front shopping centers. 
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GOOD SUBJECT, MISLEADING TITLE 


WHY P EOP LE BUY: Motivation Research and Its Successful Application 


Louis Cheskin. New York: Liveright Publishing Corp., 1959. Pp. 319. $5.00 


The most striking characteristic of 
this book is that its contents belie the 
title. This is, of course, not an unusual 
phenomenon. However, it is unusual 
to have one of the main theses of an 
author violated by his choice of title. 

This is really a book about packag- 
ing research. And it’s a good thing it 
is, too, because this is a subject that 
Louis Cheskin does know something 
about. If this book is also a significant 
book about “Why People Buy,” or 
about “Motivation Research and Its 
Successful Application,” then “pack- 
aging” has attained a pre-eminence 
in our society that would cause me, 
for one, to have great concern. 

One might ask how Mr. Cheskin 
arrived at the idea that this was a 
book about “Why People Buy.” The 
answer seems to be about as follows. 
Mr. Cheskin has been researching 
packages for 15-odd years; and he 
has apparently done it very. well. 
He has had greatest success with 
methods which report or measure 
what people do rather than what they 
say. He claims, then, to be using 
methods which “probe the uncon- 
scious mind.” “Motivation research- 
ers” also claim to be probing the 
unconscious mind in their efforts to 
find out why people do what they do 





Dr. Ekeblad is Associate Professor 
of Business Statistics and chairman 
of the department at Northwestern 
University’s School of Business. He is 
also an instructor in the University’s 
annual Institute for Management and 
a business consultant in the areas of 
statistics and economics. 
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and say what they say. Therefore 
Cheskin also does motivation re- 
search, according to Cheskin. 

Undoubtedly Cheskin has done 
some motivation research. Who 
hasn't? But has he done enough of it 
to write a book about it, particularly 
a “definitive” book? 

An interesting sidelight on this 
matter of title is that Cheskin is quite 
frank to say that he researched the 
title. He was looking for a title that 
would cause people to buy the book. 
It is really not surprising that a man 
as knowledgeable as Cheskin hap- 
pened on “motivation research” as 
useful words in the title. “Motivation 
research” is a hot topic. People want 
to know about it. 


Book About Packaging 


But let’s take a look at the book 
itself. Its style is essentially anecdotal, 
with most of the anecdotes from the 
field of packaging. One has the feel- 
ing that the different chapters were 
written somewhat independently. 
There is some almost verbatim repe- 
tition. There is too much selling of 
the Color Research Institute. It is 
clearly written. It is interesting and 
informative, particularly about pack- 
aging and packaging research. 

The text material covers approxi- 
mately 200 pages, and makes the fol- 
lowing main points (among others) : 

1. Hunch and intuition are in 
general not so good a base for busi- 
ness decisions as facts gathered 
through research. 

2. Research can be scientific; 
although it may not be, even if it 
seems to be. 


3. The way not to find out why 

people do something is to ask them. 

(How to find out why is not really 
discussed. ) 

4. The best way to find out what 
people will really do is to observe 
what they have done, particularly 
when they don’t realize they are 
being observed. ' 

5. The “unconscious” mind (un- 
defined) plays a large role in hu- 
man behavior. 

6. Business executives are not 
“typical,” and they shouldn’t make 
products, design advertisements, 
design packages, etc., to satisfy 
their own tastes. 

Cheskin also “answers” many other 
questions, such as “Why was not the 
1958 Edsel a marketing success?”, 
“What effect did the Sputniks have on 
marketing?” He has a wide range of 
interests, most stemming from his 
basic interest in color and packaging. 
He is an alert and intelligent observer 
of the contemporary scene. His com- 
ments on it are interesting and 
thought-provoking. But they are just 
that—comments. 

A summary reaction to this book 
might go as follows: 

The jacket, the title and the preface 
claim too much. Hence one feels that 
too little was delivered. Actually, 
however, there is much good about 
the book. It reads easily and quickly. 
Few readers would feel the time 
poorly spent unless, of course, they 
previously believed the title, etc. 
Probably very few people know so 
much about packaging and package 
testing that they couldn’t learn some- 
thing worthwhile.—Dr. Frep EKEBLAD 
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BUYING POWER 
DELIVERED 21 /owest 


“buy line” rate 


66¢ per line per 100,000 
people making more than 
$100 per week 

























People with more money buy more of almost everything 
from a second car down to toothpaste . . . So the 
advertising of almost any product belongs where 
the money is. 
In Boston, this means the Herald-Traveler, read by 
many thousands more people earning $100 a week or more 
than either of the other Boston papers. In Boston, 
the rate for 100,000 such readers is 66¢ per line with the 
Herald-Traveler, 78¢ per line with the second paper, 
81¢ per line with the third paper. 
The Herald-Traveler has the lowest “buy line” rate 
for home-owners, car-owners, plane travelers, people who 
buy by mail, etc. No wonder the Boston stores have 
given the Herald-Traveler retail linage leadership for 
28 consecutive years. (32 years of national leadership. ) 
The Herald-Traveler rep can give you the “ buy line’”’ 
rates in Boston for many reader classifications. 


The BOSTON 
HERALD-TRAVELER 


Boston’s home-delivered newspaper 
THE BEST “BUY LINE” RATE IN BOSTON 


Represented nationally by SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER CO., New York 
Philadelphia * Detroit * Chicago * Atlanta « Los Angeles * San Francisco 
Specio! travel ond resort representative HAL WINTER CO., Miami Beach 
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TECHNIQUES 


McKesson & Robbins 
Uses Hi-Fi Color 
in 90 Markets 


@ 100 newspapers, 32 drug trade journals, 
direct mail, point-of-purchase used. 


@ Christmas 1960 merchandising package 
designed for use by local druggists. 


@ Hi-Fi advertisements feature gift items 
made by 26 cooperating advertisers. 


HE BUREAU OF ADVERTIS- 

ING of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, Inc., in an 
effort to promote greater use of news- 
paper pages for national promotion 
advertising, has worked out a news- 
paper advertising plan for manufac- 
turers of products sold by drug stores 
to help them promote the Christmas 
business of the retail druggists of 
America. . 
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If the plan proves as successful as 
anticipated, the Bureau will continue 
development of the basic idea for use 
by any group of advertisers who use 
the newspaper medium to similar ad- 
vantage. However, the plan instantly 
interested one nationwide distributor 
by its potential values in the markets 
covered. 

Working with the Bureau on this 
project is McKesson & Robbins, na- 


tionwide wholesaler of drugs and 
sundries. Executives of the Bureau 
and McKesson are making detailed 
plans whereby McKesson will spear- 
head the retailer level merchandising 
of the national campaign for Christ- 
mas, 1960. Here’s what will evolve 
from that planning: 

On a Saturday in early December, 
more than 100 newspapers in 90 mar- 
kets will carry four-color, full-page 
Hi-Fi advertisements opposite half- 
page black-and-white traffic building 
messages, promoting business for the 
local druggists who buy McKesson’s 
1960 Christmas merchandising pack- 
age. This package, costing less than 
$50 to each druggist (last year’s cost 
was $35) includes druggist’s share of 
the cost of the Hi-Fi advertisement and 
adjoining druggist listing, point-of- 
purchase material, store prizes, mer- 
chandise for special sale, and a mer- 
chandising planning calendar that 
shows him how to time his activities 
for best results. Package also includes 
1,000 reprints of the Hi-Fi advertise- 
ment for mailing to each druggist’s 
local customers. 

This is believed to be the most 
extensive use of Hi-Fi color in 
newspapers since the medium 
was first introduced by Young & 
Rubicam in conjunction with 
Eastern Colortype and the Saf- 
ran Printing Company in June 
1958. At that time, Moore-McCor- 
mack Lines shared preprinted pages 
with Jell-O, to appear in four news- 
papers. 

This 100-newspaper burst is sched- 
uled for approximately one month 
before Christmas, in order to stretch 
out the usual pre-Christmas selling 
period from 72 hours to a “full 30 
days of organized merchandising 
activity at the local drug store level.” 

It’s this very local aspect of the 
promotion that dictated use of news- 
papers. According to Charles R. Beall, 
McKesson & Robbins vice president 
and retail promotion manager, “One 
of the prime objectives of this cam- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Young Chicago loves to buy... 





scope, Ap 














... the Chicago 
Sun-Times 


Q. Which families buy the most? 

A. The young families, of course. 

Q. Where can you reach them most effectively? 
A. In the Chicago Sun-Times. 


The Sun-Times sends more than half its 
circulation to people 35 and under. 
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EIGHT SOUND | 
NEWSW EEK 7] 


in newsweekly advertising — { 


re TT TT 


NEWSWEEK HAS A TOTAL AUDIENCE OF ALMOST 7 MILLION NEWSWEEK DELIVERS MORE READERS PER DOLLAR IN 
READERS and delivers more readers per dollar than any other HOUSEHOLDS HAVING INCOMES OVER $10,000. 

ee READERS /DOLLAR TERSENS/SSLLAR 
NEWSWEEK 6,962,000 971 NEWSWEEK 966,000 135 

rest 0.140.000 eas TIME 1,153,000 87 

U. S. NEWS U. S. NEWS 
& World Report 4,585,000 767 & World Report 685,000 115 : 


NEWSWEEK HAS MORE READERS PER DOLLAR IN THE 
25-54 AGE GROUP. 


NEWSWEEK DELIVERS, PER DOLLAR, MORE MALE OFfi- READERS/DOLLAR 
CIALS, PROPRIETORS, MANAGERS, PLUS PROFESSIONAL, NEWSWEEK 4,920,000 686 
TECHNICAL AND KINDRED, than any other newsweekly. TIME 5,363,000 406 
U. S. NEWS 

READERS/DOLLAR & World Report 2,946,000 493 

NEWSWEEK 1,847,000 258 
NOTE. All the audience figures above are from the report entitled 

TIME 1,855,000 140 “The Characteristics of The Reading Audiences of Newsweek, 
U. S. NEWS Time and U. S. News & World Report,” by Sindlinger & Co., 
& World Report 1,368,000 229 Inc., Independent Business Analysts. This is a special tabulation 


of unsponsored data in the syndicated “ Magazine Activity” report. 
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) REASONS WHY 
IS FIRST 


gg pages and page gains. 


NEWSWEEK’s UNIQUE EDITORIAL SERVICE ATTRACTS THE NEWSWEEK LEADS ITS FIELD IN ADVERTISING GROWTH. 
" REALLY DECISIVE PEOPLE. 


Many of the facts in the Sindlinger Report, excerpts of which 





6% 





*e, NEWSWEEK 
Percentage 35% 2 3,008 PAGES 


eenee 


are shown above, have attracted the attention of the advertising 
world. But they are what you'd expect when you consider the of 


editorial policy that makes Newsweek truly different: Advertising 

in 

¢ Newsweek is complete—covering all 28 major fields of in- ewsweshiies 
terest to the well-rounded person. 











: ¢ Newsweek is objective, read by decisive people who make’ 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


their own judgments, based on facts. 


¢ Newsweek is authoritative . . . the on/y magazine that gives 


E readers such unique editorial features as the Quarterly MORE OF THE TOP SO CORPORATE CAMPAIGNS APPEAR 
Survey of Capital Appropriations; Continuing Survey of IN NEWSWEEK than in any other newsweekly. 

a Consumer Buying Plans; the “Periscope,” revealing the And Newsweek carries more pages of advertising from these 50 
news behind the news; “The Listening Post,” keeping a campaigns than any other news magazine. 
sharp ear to the ground on political affairs; “Space and the 
Atom”; “Spotlight on Business,” spotting and reviewing 
business trends. 


NEWSWEEK’s PRE-SELECTIVE CIRCULATION POLICY ALSO 
ATTRACTS THE DECISIVE PEOPLE. 

Newsweek’s pinpoint selection of circulation mailing lists has 
actually increased the quality of the Newsweek audience as its 
circulation has grown. The result is indicated in points 2, 3 and 4. 


Se 





The world-wide newsweekly for communicative people 
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This man is “Ready-to-Buy” 


Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 











LITTLE ROCK 


The Facts Stated Simply: 


We feel the Arkansas Gazette is fully justified in asking that you 
and your associates study, discuss and consider carefully the placing 
of National Advertising schedules in Little Rock. We make a further 
suggestion that this is one of the times in this country when some of 
the normal yardsticks applied bear very deep examination. 

The Arkansas Gazette is one of the outstanding newspapers of the 
country and the South from a publication standpoint, maintaining 
substantial leadership in news and editorial content. 

The Arkansas Gazette is not only maintaining advertising leadership, 
but does so in nearly all the important major areas—see Media Records. 

Because the Little Rock problem is so readily recognizable as having 
no modern-day parallel, we sincerely suggest and urge you and your 
associates to continue to place your national advertising schedules in 
the Arkansas Gazette. 


Oldest Newspaper West of the Mississippi — Established 1819 


Arkansas FA Gazette 


Represented Nationally by The John Budd Company 











(Continued from page 60) 


paign is to excite the retailer — get 
him enthused about selling the par- 
ticipating manufacturers’ merchan- 
dise to their customers. The drug- 
gist is a retailer, and he and millions 
of other retailers like him put 85 per 
cent of their advertising budgets in 
the daily newspaper. If it’s good 
enough for the druggist, it’s good 
enough for us. 


Action from Newspapers 


“We feel that if you place an ad- 
vertisement in a newspaper, some- 
thing happens, and you get action. 
We will help our customer-druggists 


HERMAN C. NOLEN, president of McKesson 
& Robbins, who plans more powerful mer- 
chandising in “The Decade of Opportunity” 
to help increase McKesson business from this 
year’s $650 million to $1 billion by 1967. 


get plenty of action from the 16,247,- 
206 gift-conscious families that will 
be reached in the 90 target markets. 
And plenty of action from the drug- 
gists themselves, who will be in on 
the act through the druggist listings 
opposite the color page.” 

Benefits of local impact were 
echoed by McKesson’s national sales 
manager, Frank Capers, responsible 
for activities of 1,200 salesmen oper- 
ating out of 84 drug divisions, from 
Los Angeles to Yonkers. 

“These papers,” says Mr. Capers, 
“are edited and published where our 
men live. When this full-color display 
hits them in the eye, we expect it to 
create the enthusiasm we need to get 
this promotion across.” 

The Hi-Fi advertisements will 
feature sundries, or prestige gift 
items made by 26 participating 
advertisers. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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RADIO STATIONS 
REPRESENTED BY CBS RADIO SPOT SALES 


A New York: WBBM 





THEY DIG IT 
THE MOST 


... THE NEW 
AMERICAN HOME 








Young marrieds are with it. The new American Home 
is their kind of magazine because it is created by the 
youngest editorial talent of any major magazine. Exu- 
berant, imaginative, genuinely helpful—it's the book 
12,000,000 men and women plant with, furnish with, 
decorate with, build with, remodel with. Sales sprout 


when you advertise here because this is the maga- 
zine they use when they're ready to buy. Get to know 
the new American Home—brilliantly redesigned to suit 
the needs of the sixties. # BUILDING. The new us 
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American Home shows more homes than any other 
major magazine—more merchant-built homes than all 
other major magazines together. No wonder a greater 
percentage of American Home families build and buy 
homes than do the families of any other major maga- 
zine! @ REMODELING. For 10 years, a greater per- 


centage of American Home families have remodeled 
and improved their homes than have the families of 
» any other‘major magazine! @ MEAL PLANNING. The 
new Sag new American Home devotes more of its pages to the 
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subject than any other major magazine. On the average, 
60% of all families say they use or plan to use 
American Home's recipes 30 days after publication! 
m FURNISHINGS. American Home devotes more 
of its pages to home furnishings, decorating, appli- 
ances, housewares than any other mass magazine! 
@ GARDENING. American Home has greatly increased 
its pages devoted to gardgning. Its editorial staff has 
been increased to provide the most authoritative cover- 
age in its field. Discover the new American Homel 
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PLANNING Christmas Promotion ore (from left) William Claussen, 
ass’t. general sales manager; Charles E. Vaughan, ass‘t. trade promo- 
tion manager; Henry H. Henley, executive vice president-drugs, all 


(Continued from page 64) 

These items from toys and small 
electric appliances to watches and 
elaborate portable bars are sold by 
every drug store through the year, but 
with a large part of the volume dur- 
ing the rush of last-minute Christmas 
buying. These are the high-ticket 
items that give the druggist a better 
than average mark-up. 


Many Lines in Fewer Stores 


Henry H. Henley, Jr., execu- 
tive vice president of the firm’s 
drug division, explains that to- 
day’s marketing drift is toward 
“many lines of business in fewer 
and larger stores. Less efficient 
merchants will find the squeeze grow- 
ing tighter. The small retailer with a 
limited variety of lines is in a vul- 
nerable position. He is being crushed 
by the retailer who specializes and by 
the big retailer who stocks just about 
everything. Consequently, we believe 
it’s important to help our independent 
druggists expand their opportunities 
in non-drug lines. We welcome the 
opportunity to cooperate with the 
Bureau in this exciting promotion.” 
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Some 85 per cent of the total media 
budget for the promotion will go into 
the newspaper effort. The other 15 
per cent will be divided among the 
direct mail costs for sending out the 
reprints, point-of-purchase displays, 
merchandise for store prizes and spe- 
cial sales, and double-page spreads in 
32 regional drug trade journals. The 
business publication advertising, di- 
rected to the druggists, will appear in 
September and October. 

Mr. Beall points out that this 
Christmas promotion is “not so much 
advertising as it is a total merchan- 
dising effort, devised and put together 
for the manufacturers by the Bureau 
of Advertising.” 

Because of McKesson’s participa- 
tion to take advantage of the national 
ad campaign, which it could do be- 
cause of its national coverage of drug 
stores, its local Divisions were asked 
to select the most promising markets 
and newspapers for the promotion. 
The primary criterion used was the 
circulation pattern of each newspaper 
as it applied to his trading area. In 
a market where most of the druggists 
are concentrated within the city lim- 
its, for example, the division manager 





of McKesson; Norman Greer, Bureau of Advertising; Charles R. Beall, 
vice president-drug sales and promotion; and Hugh Crosson, drugs 
and proprietaries buyer, both of McKesson. 


selected that paper whose circulation 
was similarly concentrated. In other 
territories, where most of the business 
is done with druggists in small towns 
surrounding a key city, the paper with 
heaviest distribution in these outlying 
areas had the edge. 


Bureau Sparks Idea 


The idea for the McKesson use 
of Hi-Fi for its 1960 Christmas 
promotion started when the Bu- 
reau of Advertising, ANPA, made 
a sales presentation to McKesson. 
Among those present was Otto Schultz, 
a sales representative of the General 
Packaging Department of the Mara- 
thon Division of American Can 
Company. 

How did a packager happen to be 
included? Package label printers are 
the only firms to date whose press 
equipment winds the output onto 
rolls—the only form in which news- 
papers carrying the inserts can use 
them. That is, in the form of regular 
newsprint rolls, ready for the presses. 
Most publication printing equipment 
turns out only folded signatures. 
Publication printers, therefore, had 

(Continued on page 71) 
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ELECTRICAL / = LECTRONIC ... the only direct rifle shot line of communication 


to the giant buying influence of today in the source 


pp ag - y ad S A fa Y selection of electrical/electronic components, ma- 
terials and test equipment. 





STAFF-WRITTEN 
EDITORIAL AIMED AT 
PRIMARY INTERESTS 
OF ENGINEERING- 
ORIENTED BUYERS 
AND PROCUREMENT 
SPECIALISTS 









ELECTRONIC OEM 


ROGERS PUBLISHING COMPANY + ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO | 















Ececrnica,/Evectrowic 
ANNOUNCING... PROCUREMENT 


.. A NEW, EXPANDED SERVICE FOR BUYERS OF 
OMPONENTS, MATERIALS AND TEST EQUIPMENT 
N THE ELECTRONIC OEM 


ffective with the May issue, 
PURCHASING NEWS specializes to become 
LECTRICAL/ELECTRONIC PROCUREMENT 


o keep pace with the increasingly competitive Electrical /Electronic Industry, the need for a specialized, technical approach 
© the interests of engineering-oriented buyers in the Electronic OEM has become obvious. Therefore, the editors and 
publishers of PURCHASING NEWS, long the outstanding technical news and ideas magazine for the general OEM 
buyer, are moving to provide exclusive monthly saturation coverage of new products, technology, buying methods, value 
analysis, etc. of primary interest to the 15,000 members of the Electronic OEM Procure- 
ELECTRONIC ment fraternity. 

INDUSTRY Electrical / Electronic Procurement now provides the only direct rifle shot line of 
GROWTH communication to this giant buying influence of today in the source selection of elec- 
trical /electronic components, materials, test equipment and services. 

Present advertising in PURCHASING NEWS considered non-compatible to 
ELECTRICAL /ELECTRONIC PROCUREMENT will be allowed to cancel without 
incurring short rates. For new advertisers, plate closing for the May issue is April 20. 
Contact your nearest representative for new rate information, including package plan 
rates available with ELECTRICAL DESIGN NEWS. Initial verified circulation guar- 
anteed to be 15,000. 


LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND NEW YORK 

6399 WILSHIRE BLVD. 11955 SHAKER BLVD. 60 E. 42nd STREET 
SALES OFFICES: OLive 3-9720 SWeetbriar 1-5414 Y Ukon 6-2030 

CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 

20 N. WACKER DRIVE 1133 STATLER BLDG. 6 PENN CENTER PLAZA 

CEntral 6-7883 HAncock 6-7483 LOcust 3-0812 


ELECTRICAL/ELECTRONIC 


PROCURENMENT 
formerly Purchasing News 


Published 12 times a year 


cine A ROGERS PUBLICATION BPA 

































(Continued from page 68) 
shown little interest when previously 
approached for Hi-Fi jobs. 
Marathon has been working on 
Hi-Fi with newspapers for a year- 
and-a-half. Its most extensive Hi-Fi 
job actually to appear in newspapers 
so far is the 45-paper campaign for 
Modess. 
Essentially, 
preprinting a continuous color fly 
sheet on either standard width 32- 
pound newsprint (as Marathon is do- 
ing for the Christmas promotion) or 
on the heavier 33-pound roto news 
stock with a calendered, or smoother, 
surface. Shipment of the rolls to the 
chosen newspapers enables them to 
feed the preprints into their regular 
high speed presses, with no additional 
equipment beyond what they use in 
their daily black-and-white operations. 
Many publishers who had never 
before handled Hi-Fi were impressed 
at the ease of the mechanical opera- 
tion. One paper, for instance, was 
prepared to add a $600 service 
charge. When it discovered, through 
experience with the Modess preprint, 
that handling one-sided Hi-Fi costs 
little more than black-and-white, it 
dropped the extra charge. 


the process involves 


Wall Paper Design 


Because of creepage, the rolls pre- 
sent a continuous, repeated, or “wall 
paper” design that can be cut at any 
point without affecting the advertis- 
ing value. 

The creepage problem, incidentally, 
has been solved by use of special 
electric-eye equipment. Several Euro- 
pean newspapers have it, though, to 
our knowledge, no U.S. papers do. 
It’s expensive, and still wouldn't suf- 
fice in a nationwide promotion such 
as the 100-newspaper McKesson cam- 
paign, because each roll would have 
to be tailored to fit varying cylinder 
sizes of each newspaper used. Fur- 
thermore, the European newspapers 
using the electric-eye technique print 
at a slower speed than U.S. presses. 

Most newspapers readily ac- 
cept orders for Hi-Fi, at least for 
the light days of the week, usu- 
ally Mondays, Tuesdays, or Sat- 
urdays, when many papers aren’t 
printing collect runs, Collect runs 
would cause two Hi-Fi inserts to 
appear in each copy. 

Again, small papers, without an 


(Continued on page 74) 
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This woman is “Ready-to-Buy” 





Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market.. 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 











Per Household 
FIRST in Effective Buying Income 


FIRST in Retail Sales 
FIRST in Food Sales 
MASSACHUSETTS LEADS NEW ENGLAND 


e Larger than other 5 New England States Combined in E.B.1. 
¢ Twice the population of the 2nd leading state 
* 50% of the Total Retail Sales 


...and WORCESTER 










TV] WORCESTER ss 


Mass. 






You can’t cover Massachusetts without the Telegram and Gazette 


A.B.C. Audit 
Dec. 31, 1958 


86.4% COVERAGE DAlly 158,215 + SUNDAY 102,957 


The Worcester 


TELEGRAM ano GAZETTE 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, lac. 


Notional Representatives 
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matter of sm, 


money Some people always have more of it than others, 
Today’s 17,000,000 New Yorkers are the richest people in history. It would take seven Empire State 
Buildings to house all the banks in the New York area... not counting cookie jars and piggy-banks. 
Now riffle a few hundred billion dollars in your mind. The New York Federal Reserve Bank will process 
$400 billion in checks this year, give or take a few million. The currency handled by the N. Y. Fed 
will equal the combined national output of Venezuela and Uruguay. Ole! The total value of insurance 
held by New Yorkers is more than three times the national output of all South American countries. 


Double ole! New York is money. And some New Yorkers spend more of it than others. The best way wisi 











_s. 23: 


the Third of a series Scolaro, Meeker & Scott: Chicago ST 2-4107, Detroit TR 2-7810, Philadelphia LO 3-5491 @ Doyle & Hawley: Los Angeles 
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bevel . to talk to these better customers is direct: through the Herald Tribune “the market 

ate without waste”. The Trib, of all New York papers, has the highest concentration of 

* 4 families with $7,000-and-up incomes. And these Trib families are the ones you most 
recess asily sell at a profit. No one but the Trib delivers all these families—a quality market 
d larger than the metropolitan areas of Syracuse, Richmond and Peoria combined. 
mee No wonder the Trib consistently carries the fourth largest volume of general 

.. 1 advertising of all U.S. newspapers. You—and your business—are missing plenty 
y | if you don’t advertise where the money is...in the New York 


~ i)! i Herald Tribune 
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And the best part of itis ... our readers 
put us there. 


Fact is, so many families are choosing the 
Free Press for its easy-to-read, balanced 
content that we’re now the 70th /argest daily 
in the U.S.A. 


When readers get more out of anewspaper, 
so do the advertisers! 


For your sa/es progress, make sure the Free 
Press is on your advertising schedule. 


National Representatives: Story, Brooks & Finley © Retail Representative: George Molloy, New York 


Detroit Free Press 


Michigan's on/y morning newspaper 





(Continued from page 71) 

extra press unit available, are handi- 
capped, since feeding inserts into a 
unit that is simultaneously turning 
out a regular black-and-white section 
on a straight run would reduce its 
output from eight pages to two. 

And, there are a few papers, such 
as the Milwaukee Journal, with heavy 
investments in ROP color equipment, 
who refuse Hi-Fi as a matter of 
policy. However, most other leading 
ROP color newspapers, among them 
the Chicago Tribune and Houston 
Chronicle, have no such compunc- 
tions. 


Rebates or Premiums 


A few papers (and this number 
seems to be growing) actually give 
advertisers a rebate, or allowance, to 
cover paper and ink saved by the 
newspaper and already paid for by 
the advertiser to the preprint source. 

On the other hand, several papers, 
usually among those whose union 
contracts require extra men to man 
the extra press unit, charge a pre- 
mium for Hi-Fi, ranging from very 
little to full four-color ROP charges. 
The advertiser will not be using these 
papers. 

But the great majority merely 
charge the straight black-and- 
white page rate. 

Marathon’s plant in Neenah, Wis., 
will preprint and ship every roll for 
every newspaper carrying McKes- 
son’s insert. Each roll contains ma- 
terial for from 14 to 16 thousand 
single newspaper pages. Unlike the 
original Young & Rubicam produc- 
tion for General Foods and Moore 
McCormack Lines, the Christmas drug 
store advertisement will take up only 
one side of the page, leaving the other 
blank, to be printed by each par- 
ticipating newspaper with any edi- 
torial or advertising the individual 
paper wants to put there. 


Though the total costs of this major 
promotional effort are not presently 
known, it is estimated that Marathon’s 
production costs for just the Hi-Fi 
operation covering newspaper circu- 
lation of 20 million may come to 
approximately $150,000. The Mara- 
thon estimate includes shipping costs 
in its overall price of Hi-Fi printing 
and paper. Media costs for the adver- 
tising are not yet available. 

For the past six years, McKesson & 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Actually, total effective buying income of more than $3 billion income is about 45% greater than in San Francisco. 


More effective buying income than Boston and And, to get your printed message across in the 
Pittsburgh combined Valley of the Bees, you have to schedule the Bees. 
Not covered by San Francisco and Los Angeles newspapers Shoreline newspapers just don’t get home to Bee 


If you’re selling anything in California, you can’t people. 


afford to overlook Inner California, where buying Data source: Sales Management’s 1959 Copyrighted Survey 


M°SCLATCHY NEWSPAPERS 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES ...O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


McClatchy gives national advertisers three types of discounts . . . bulk, frequency and a combined bulk-frequency. Check O’Mara & Ormsbee for details. 
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CENTER SPREAD of eight-page insert in American Weekly, 


big gun in McKesson’‘s 


(Continued from page 74) 

Robbins has cooperated in the mer- 
chandising of Christmas promotions 
for its independent druggists custom- 


ers. American Weekly was the big 


medium in the last three years, 1956 
through 1959. 

McKesson has found such promo- 
tions valuable tie-ins in selling because 
the company wholesales “everything 


1959 Christmas Promotion. 


sold by a drug store”—some 30,000 
separate items, from drugs and sun- 
dries to liquor, the latter in 30 states 
where liquor can be sold through gen- 
eral retail outlets. . 





New Service in TV 
Program Analysis 


UT OF THE MIDWEST comes 
competition for Henry Brenner 
and his TV Q-Ratings. 

Results of the first “Television Pro- 
gram Analysis,” in fact, have already 
been delivered to the first client using 
the new service by the Chicago-based 
Institute for Advertising Research. 

Such qualitative analyses, based on 
evaluation of audience reactions, are 
designed to supplement—not replace— 
present numerical rating services. Re- 
sults, says the Institute, will indicate 
how programs act as carriers for 
sponsor, product and form of com- 
mercial used, appeal of such program 
characteristics as personalities, plot. 
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opening, and close, and differences 
of program appeal between men and 
women and among different age and 
social groups. 

Here are some of the specific ques- 
tions for which answers are sought 
by the IAR studies, on the theory 
that “the TV program, as well as the 
commercial, acts as an advertisement 
for its sponsor”: 


Questions on Programs 

What parts of the production stand 
out in viewers’ minds? How do they 
relate to photography, acting, actors’ 
appearance, characterizations, etc.? 
How involved do respondents get 
with program themes? Does it seem 
just another TV show, or something 
special? How does it relate to their 
lives? To whom do they think the 


program is directed —to them or to 
someone else ? 

Other questions are: What are the 
indirect communications present in 
the program? What does it tell the 
viewer about the sponsor? Does it 
change attitudes toward product or 
company? Or does it seem in line 
with preconceived notions about 
product or company? How do the 
commercials fit into the program? 
Do they seem stronger or weaker 
within the context of the program 
than standing alone? What about 
their placement within the program? 
Do they jar the viewer? 

IAR, an affiliate of Social Re- 
search, Inc., feels that its clients must 
discover why people act and think as 
they do before desired thinking and 
buying reactions can be stimulated. @ 
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You’re not getting Florida 
unless you’re getting 


“ALL FLORIDA” 








TV) WEEK MAGAZINE 





























Just One Order Buys more than 460,000 Florida families in 16 


ae ‘ 9 . ‘ 
Booming Cities... Florida’s largest ABC circulation! paytona seach « pe Land 
Fort Myers « Gainesville « Jacksonville « Lakeland « Leesburg + Melbourne + Ocala + PanamaCity + Pensacola +» Sarasota « St. Petersburg 
Tallahassee + West Palm Beach + Winter Haven 

ALL FLORIDA MAGAZINE is printed by the unique Perry Process letterpress method. 

Write for details: Box 5736, Jacksonville, Florida, or call your Perry representative. 


Friendly Florida-slanted family reading—plus TV WEEK—five regional zones with 
complete TV local program listings. Buy just one or all TV zones. 


Represented nationally by JOHN H. PERRY ASSOCIATES. 


NEW YORK 36, 19 W. 44th St., Tel: MUrray Hill 7-5047, William K. Dorman, Gen. Mer. CHICAGO 4, 224 South Michigan Ave., Tel: HArrison 7-4008, Robert A. Mitchell, Mer. 
DETROIT 2, 7-268 General Motors Building, Tel: TRinity 5-1803, John F. Cole, Mgr. PHILADELPHIA 7, 12 South 12th Street, Tel: WAlnut 2-3555, Robert Hitchings, Mgr. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, Russ Building, Tel: YUkon 1-1281, Louis J. Rubin, Mgr. ATLANTA 3, 411 Glenn Building, Tel: MUrray 8-3988, J. D. Whitehead, Mer. 
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EWILDERED 


...ABOUT WHO READS WHAT IN METALWORKING? 


We'll pick up the tab if you want to check IRON AGE reader- 
ship among a cross section of your customers and prospects 


Having pinpointed your market in metalwork- 
ing . . . having analyzed circulation and plant 
coverage of leading media .. . are you still in a 
quandary over which combination of publica- 
tions will best deliver your advertising message? 
If so, a readership survey among your own cus- 
tomers and prospects may prove helpful. And 
The IRON AGE is so confident of its leadership 
that it will gladly underwrite the cost. 


Leadership confirmed by independent research 


Over the past 3 years, The IRON AGE has in- 
vested $150,000 in independent research to get 
a comprehensive, up-to-date picture of the metal- 
working market—where it is, how it buys, what 
it reads and why. The study was made by Nation- 
al Analysts, Inc.—an ae research au- 
thority—in interviews with a probability sample 
of 3339 metalworking executives in 748 plants. 


From this study—the most extensive ever made 
of an industrial market—we now know more ac- 
curately than ever who metalworking’s important 
buying influences are and how well The IRON 
AGE is covering them. That is why we are con- 
fident that if your product is used by a significant 
segment of metalworking, your own readership 
survey will confirm The IRON AGE’s importance 
to your media schedule. 


» IRON AGE 


A Chilton Publication 
Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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Invaluable circulation and editorial guidance 


The National Analysts study provides the first 
truly definitive information on who does the buy- 
ing in metalworking. It pinpoints the buying- 
specifying team by title and function. It measures 
purchase-decision roles of these metalworking 
executives, their informational requirements and 
publication readership. These data have already 
proved invaluable to us in directing circulation 
and editorial and measuring performance. We 
sincerely believe they can be equally valuable to 
you—in planning marketing, selling and adver- 
tising strategy. See your IRON AGE representa- 
tive for full details. 





Here is The IRON AGE readership survey offer: 

1. Notify us that you plan to conduct an independent 
readership survey among your customers and pros- 
pects in metalworking. 

2. Prepare questionnaire to measure readership—one 
that is fair to all publications involved. 

3. Compile a mailing list of up to 2500 names of men 
who are important to your company. 

4. Conduct mailing, tabulate returns, and send results 
to The IRON AGE, along with bill for printing, mailing 
and postage costs. Win, lose or draw, we pay. 














Headquarters 
for Assistance 
in Marketing 

tg Metalworking 
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working market—where it is, how it buys, what 
it reads and why. The study was made by Nation- 
al Analysts, Inc.—an outstanding research au- 
thority—in interviews with a probability sample 
of 3339 metalworking executives in 748 plants. 


From this study—the most extensive ever made 
of an industrial market—we now know more ac- 
curately than ever who metalworking’s important 
buying influences are and how well The IRON 
AGE is covering them. That is why we are con- 
fident that if your product is used by a significant 
segment of metalworking, your own readership 
survey will confirm The IRON AGE’s importance 
to your media schedule. 


» IRON AGE 


A Chilton Publication 
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The National Analysts study provides the first 
truly definitive information on who does the buy- 
ing in metalworking. It pinpoints the buying- 
specifying team by title and function. It measures 
purchase-decision roles of these metalworking 
executives, their informational requirements and 
publication readership. These data have already 
proved invaluable to us in directing circulation 
and editorial and measuring performance. We 
sincerely believe they can be equally valuable to 
you—in planning marketing, selling and adver- 
tising strategy. See your IRON AGE representa- 
tive for full details. 





Here is The IRON AGE readership survey offer: 

1. Notify us that you plan to conduct an independent 
readership survey among your customers and pros- 
pects in metalworking. 

2. Prepare questionnaire to measure readership—one 
that is fair to all publications involved. 

3. Compile a mailing list of up to 2500 names of men 
who are important to your company. 
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to The IRON AGE, along with bill for printing, mailing 
and postage costs. Win, lose or draw, we pay. 
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ORGANIZATION 


Media and Research 
Integrated 


at 


Foote, Cone & Belding, 
New York 


One individual has overall responsibility. 


How media and research personnel benefit. 


Buyers specialists in print or broadcast. 


By Frank J. Gromer, Jr. 


HE ORGANIZATION OF A MODERN AGENCY 
media department is guided by a number of considera- 
tions. The size and type of agency accounts—their media 
patterns and requirements—are, of course, a primary fac- 


tor. Its number and kind of personnel are also impor- 


tant considerations, since a department is not organized 
effectively unless it utilizes its creative and operational 
media talent to the best possible advantage. 

The structure of a media department also reflects the 
manner in which the media function is integrated into the 
overall agency operation as well as its philosophy as to 
how the media planning and buying function can best be 


performed. 





Mr. Gromer is vice president and director of media for 
Foote, Cone & Belding, New York. 
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In many ways, Foote, Cone & Belding’s media operation 
is similar to those of other agencies. But, in some impor- 
tant respects, our department is, perhaps, different. 


Media and Research Department 


For example, our media operation is very closely 
associated with our marketing research group. In a 
very real sense we have a Media and Research Department 
at Foote, Cone & Belding. 

It is a Media and Research Department for two very 
important reasons. First, because one individual, Paul 
Gerhold, is responsible for the overall supervision of all 
media and research activities. The second reason ‘is not 
apparent from the chart. This is that the media and 
research people share the same physical space on one floor 

(Continued on page 82) 
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In every market, there are some people who do not and will not read anything. 


The objective, when publishing a business magazine, is to offer advertisers the 
fewest nonreaders . . . and the highest percentage of true readers. 


We do it by insisting that our publications be paid for. 


While it isn’t an absolute guarantee, asking businessmen to pay money for a 
magazine seems to us the surest way to get them to indicate their intent to read. 


And we believe when the publication they pay for crosses their desks, they are 
more likely to give it their attention—along with the advertising that’s in it. 


Right now, our circulation is over 1,400,000. All asked for. All paid for. 


In short, the men you want to reach are literally paying to reach you . . . in the 
McGraw-Hill publications to which they subscribe. 


a McGraw-Hill 


or PUBLICATIONS 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Selected and bought by men in industry who want the best in editorial service. 








Media and Research Integrated... . 


(Continued from page 80) 


in our agency and, thus, have the opportunity to rub 
shoulders with one another on a day-to-day basis. 

We feel that it is highly desirable to have Media 
and Research as closely integrated as this. We believe 
that it is an advantage to have our research people familiar 
with the basic operating problems and activities of the 
media groups. Perhaps more significantly, we believe it is 
important for our media people to be very directly exposed 
to the research and marketing data on our accounts and to 
the thinking of our research people who are closely famil- 
iar with the overall marketing problems of the clients we 
serve. 

As the chart shows, our media operation is composed of 
two media groups, plus a third section concerned with the 
basic media services common to all accounts. 

Each of the media groups is responsible for roughly 
half of the accounts handled by the New York Office and 
each is headed by an associate media director, who is 
directly responsible for overall media planning and strat- 
egy and the supervision of buying activities on all media 
for the accounts within his group. 

Generally speaking, media strategy development, in its 
preliminary stages within the Media Department, is the 
responsibility of the Vice President in Charge of Media 
and Research, the Director of Media, and one or the other 
of the Associate Media Directors, depending upon the 
account involved. Overall media strategy and planning is 
also an important responsibility of the Media Supervisors 
on the accounts to which they are assigned. 


Specialized Buyers 


At the buying level, our Media Department per- 
sonnel are classified as either print buyers or broad- 
east buyers. An important distinction we draw here, 
however, is the responsibility that each of these people has 
to be familiar with all media concepts. Our media buyers 
sit in on overall media planning sessions once the prelimi- 
nary strategy has begun to develop. They attend print and 
broadcast media sales presentations and are encouraged to 
develop a general background in all media. 

However, when it comes to the actual buying function, 
specialization takes over. We think there are a number 
of good reasons for buying specialists. In broadcast, for 
example, there are more than 400 commercial television 
stations and more than 4,000 radio stations. A great deal 
of broadcast buying is done on a highly personal basis. 
This means that each broadcast buyer has to be personally 
familiar with (and well liked by) a great many people in 
order to do a top quality buying job. A good broadcast 
buyer, of course, also has to be familiar with all of the 
local station situations,—special rates, programing struc- 
tures, patterns of coverage, and types of audience reached. 
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Print media are not simple to buy, either. Taken all 
together, there are even greater numbers of magazines, 
newspapers, and business and trade publications to con- 
sider. 

Here, too, are an almost infinite number of facts to be 
familiar with in the media-buying process. The various 
print media reach different kinds of markets and different 
kinds of people and they reach these in many different 
ways. Coverage patterns and audience characteristics vary 
widely. 

Therefore, to be properly equipped to do a first-rate 
buying job of either print or broadcast media requires, 
in our opinion, full-time buying responsibility for a single 
media type. 


Media Research 


Media research, media estimating and contract- 
ing on all accounts and Master Agency control 
activity are the responsibility of the Coordinator of 
Media Services. 

The Estimating Department handles all print and broad- 
cast estimate and contract preparation on all accounts. 
Actual checking, billing, and paying, however, is done by 
a separate billing department. 

The Master Agency Unit is charged with the coordina- 
tion of rate, schedule, and discount information on all 
media types for certain accounts on which we have Master 
responsibility. 

Because of the close relationship that we have between 
the media and marketing research operations, it has been 
possible for us to structure the Media Research group 
within the Media Department. As an integral part of the 
media operation, positioned between the media groups, 
the Media Research unit is best able to perform its primary 
function—directly assisting the buyers in the evaluation of 
advertising media, while at the same time providing the 
persons who are charged with media planning responsi- 
bilities broad research information that is useful in mak- 
ing inter-media decisions. 

The Media Research group works on all phases of 
media research for all media types. Its personnel work 
with broadcast ratings data, readership studies, circula- 
tion and coverage patterns, audience profile and dupli- 
cation comparisons, cost efficiency analyses, and the like. 
They are also very much concerned with advertising allo- 
cation studies, competitive advertising activity reports, 
and other projects involving the overall evaluation of 
media activity. : 

The Media Research group also works in the area of 
experimental media research studies. Of course, when this 
involves any form of consumer interviews or field surveys, 
marketing research personnel are also concerned. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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How the important trends in the 50's 
Can help your advertising in the 60's 


Any major shift in what interests the people most important to 
you can affect your advertising—help make it more effective. 
Here are two such shifts: 

1 Never before have so many intelligent and responsible people 
of America been so interested in reading the essential news 
developments here and abroad. Never before have they used 
this news so directly in guiding their plans and arriving at 
decisions. 

2 Never before have so many important people turned to 
“U.S.News & World Report” for this news. It is now at an all- 
time high in circulation—more than 1,150,000 weekly. 
“U.S.News & World Report” is the only magazine that concen- 
trates exclusively on the useful news these people need and 
read. To more and more such people itis... 





The most important magazine of all 


Here is the record—not for a single quarter of a single ene — 
but for the full ten years since 1950. 

Clearly, “‘U.S.News & World Report” ts the greet inaeisice of 
today—the news magazine best filling today's poems atime’ 
and advertisers alike. ang Lae 








U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 





Net paid circulation now more than 1,150, » 


Be Sm rp neared ts New York 20, N.Y. Other advert: 
offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chic 
. St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Washington and 
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CIRCULATION TRIPLED 
IN TEN YEARS 


198.7% 











Percent increase 


















BEST RECORD OF CIRCULATION GAINS 
FROM VOLUNTARY SOURCES 1950-1959. 


ADVERTISING PAGES GAINED 
SINCE 1950. More than three times that 
of the second place news magazine. 


























Net Increase in Circulation 









No. of Advertising Pages From the Two “Class A’’* Sources 
jbAS3— USN&WR” Newsweek Time 374,397 









Source: Comparison of publishers’ state- 
ments to the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
Six month periods ending June 30 and De- 
cember 31 of each year. 


327,045 
1959 Gain 


1950 
in 2,686 § 1,570 








250,219 










percent of increase 140.7%, 





“USNEWR" Time Newsweek 


Percent of Subscriptions 
‘ 2 ee Ordered by-Mail 
TOGETHER, THE SIX FACTS ON THIS PAGE FULL YEAR 1989 


SHOW U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT WITH THE- Yl 89.3% 
Tine...... i . 80.4% 
Newsweek. NS «75.1% 


Source: *Circulation acquirement designation of “Class A” is 
based on “Study of Evaluation of Circulation Methods,” con- 
ducted among the 100 leading national advertisers, October 
1957. It represents the net gain in circulation intake from aver- 
age newsstand sales and subscriptions ordered by mail. The 
figures are based on a comparison of the publishers’ statements 
to the Audit Bureau of Circulations for full year average of 
1950 and 1959. 































COVERAGE VALUES 
FOR EACH $10,000 IN ADVERTISING 


More Coverage of Important Markets per Dollar All Along 


the Line. 














ONLY NEWS MAGAZINE TO HAVE LOWER 
PER THOUSAND COSTS TODAY THAN 
10 YEARS AGO 


(Change in Costs Per M Since 1950 B&W Page 


For Each For Each For Each 
$10,000 $10,000 $10,000 

















in in in 
“USN&WR” Newsweek Time a oe 
Top Management......... .781,000.....621,000.... 413,000 USN&WR 
Middle Management..... . .729,000.....734,000.....426,000 Hi jg i  WNewsweek........ . .. 34.2% more 
Total Management..... . . 1,510,000... .1,356,000..... 839,000 a1 
Total Bus. and Ind..... -1,608,000....1,549,000....1,115,000 Hi mm fme............. % more 


costs per thousand for ““U.S.News & 
Report’’ are the lowest in the field. 
Source: Comparison of Publishers’ rate cards. 


Families with 
$20,000 or More Incomes. . 371,000 238,000 204,000 
$10,000 or More Incomes 1,023,000 774,000 722,000 


Source: Based on black and white page rates in effect in the first half of 1960 and 
on latest audience information from each publisher. 







REVENUE ALMOST QUINTUPLED 
3 (Per Cent Gained 


46.1%) 146.1% 


93.9% 


“USN&WR” Newsweek Time 


Source: Publishers Information Bureau. 
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(Continued from page 83) 

As a matter of general policy, we follow a prac- 
tice of “promoting from within” whenever this is 
at all possible. By not filling supervisory jobs from out- 
side, we have been able to develop a media staff that is 
extremely familiar with our accounts and our methods 
of operation. Because of this, we consider the training of 
people within the department a very important respon- 
sibility. For the most part, our training program begins 
in the Media Services section of the department—with 
particular emphasis on media research. Or, in the case of 
people who have accumulated a certain amount of media 
experience before joining us, this begins at the assistant 


buying level. 


Principles of Buying 


Although this is a discussion of Media Department 
organization and not media philosophy, it would perhaps 
be appropriate to end by listing some of the principles 
that guide us in our media work at Foote, Cone & Belding. 
1. We believe that the media planning function is a very 





important part of the overall marketing responsibility of 
an advertising agency. However, it is still only ovie part, 
and top media planning requires very direct and constant 
communication between media personnel and other per- 
sons in the agency concerned with the development of 


marketing plans. 

2. We try to keep our media plans from becoming 
media habits by periodically reviewing our plans in order 
to be sure that our initial recommendation is still the best 
in view of possibly changed marketing conditions or new 
media opportunities. 

3. Although we feel that statistical evaluation of adver- 
tising media is important, and that the available informa- 
tion in this field is getting better all the time, we believe 
that creativity and originality will always be a critical 
ingredient in effective media planning. 

4. Finally, quite apart from the fact that they are nice 
people and we enjoy their company, it is simply good 
business practice to maintain a close relationship with 
those who sell advertising media. In spite of the constant 
pressure of inside work, we try very hard to keep the door 
to the outside open. i} 




















Merchandising Services 
Offered by Broadcasters 


HAT DO OTHER agencies 
think of merchandising services 
offered by broadcasters? 

That’s what Needham, Louis and 
Brorby wanted to know when it com- 
missioned the research firm of Gould, 
Gleiss & Benn to survey leading agen- 
cies on the question. 

The following results cover 41 re- 
plies: 

Some 27 agencies reported that 
merchandising service has no influ- 
ence on time-buying decisions for 
either radio or TV. Ten said that it 
does, in the case of TV; 11 said it 
does when buying radio. 

Thirty agencies reported that client 
requests for such services had in- 
creased during the past year. To these 
requests, 20 agencies said that TV 
stations “almost always respond,” 
and 15 agreed that they “usually do 
a good job.” A higher number, 28 
agencies, reported that radio stations 
almost always respond, with 17 say- 
ing radio usually does a good job. 
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Comparing broadcast merchandis- 
ing to that offered by newspapers, 
radio stations again rated higher than 
TV, with 13 agencies affirming that 
radio does a better job than news- 
papers, 12 agencies reporting “same 
as newspapers,” and 10 stating radio 
merchandising is “poorer than news- 
papers.” Only eight agencies thought 
TV stations gave better services than 
newspapers, 16 said “same,” and 12 
said “poorer.” 

Television, however, tied radio on 
the question of whether merchandis- 
ing performance equals the sales- 
man’s promise. Some 27 agencies 
said it does for both media, and 10 
said no for both. 


Particularly Good Jobs 


Agencies were also asked to name 
stations that do “particularly good 
merchandising jobs.” Respondents 
listed 24 TV outlets, 38 radio sta- 
tions, and two station groups, Storer 
and Yankee Network. 

As to which services are considered 
most important by the 41 agencies 
replying, arranging and setting up 
dealer displays was ranked No. 1 in 
importance by 17 agencies, and in- 






forming wholesalers, distributors, 
and retailers of station activity got 
the nod for primary importance from 
11. Eight agencies thought that work- 
ing with client local sales personnel 
was most important. 

The final question concerned split- 
ting promotion funds between mer- 
chandising and audience promotion 
of a client’s program. Some 14 agen- 
cies thought audience promotion 
should get the lion’s share, 15 
thought it should be divided equally, 
and six agencies voted to spend most 
of it on merchandising. 

These results were announced in 
New York before the Radio and Tele- 
vision Executives Society by Harold 
A. Smith, NL&B’s vice president of 
program promotion and merchandis- 
ing, who suggested that broadcasters 
would do well to stress the value of 
their own on-the-air audience promo- 
tion, in terms of homes reached by 
each announcement. This, said Mr. 
Smith, would make it easier to sell a 
client the contention that on-the-air 
promotion is at least as effective as 
audience promotion advertising in 
newspapers, which the client can ac- 
tually see. s 
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You, too, can 
CART HOME 
A BIG PART 
of the 


BAKERY 
MARKET 
by 
advertising 
in 

VA AIAY 
WEEKLY 


It’s made to order for you! If you have 
a product bakers buy, advertising in 
Bakers WEEKLY is the way to sell it. 


BAKERS WEEKLY annually carries more 
advertising volume—and more pages 
of exclusive advertising—than the next 
two bakery publications combined. 


This overwhelming endorsement by 
advertisers is based on the editorial 
calibre of the publication itself, as well 
as on the high quality of its readership. 


BAKERS WEEKLY, the only national 
weekly in the field, publishes the news 
of the industry as quickly as it hap- 
pens. It publishes more editorial pages 
on management, production, packag- 
ing, sales, and a host of other pertinent 
subjects . . . and has more editors—in- 
cluding experienced bakers—than any 
other bakery publication. With reader- 
ship checked regularly through per- 


sonal interviews by Mills Shepard Re- 
search . . . and with many more ex- 
clusive editorial services, such as an ex- 
perimental bakery, research laboratory, 
engineering and marketing service de- 
partments, Bakers Weekly is a potent 
factor in the industry. That’s a major 
reason why its circulation is concen- 
trated at the owner-management level 
—75.51% going to this top group. 


Get your sales story across to the men 
who make buying decisions . . . in the 
publication that helps to shape them. 
Reach for your big part of the $6.2 
billion bakery market today. Contact 
your Bakers Weekly representative. 


BAKERS WEEKLY 

71 Vanderbilt Avenue—New York 17 

520 N. Michigan Ave.—Chicago 11 

West Coast: Smith & Hollyday, Inc. ss 


a 
22 Battery Street—San Francisco 11 q ‘: 


5478 Wilshire Blvd.—Los Angeles 36 
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MOTOR MANUFAC- 
TURER: “‘We need a 
flock of , rugged 


driving me nuts!"’ 


oe. 





ELECTRONICS MAN- 

UFACTURER: “‘‘Lac- 

ing and tying our elec- 

tronic harness i is becom- 

ing too costly.’* 

PLANT MANAGER: 
*‘Patches in our con- 


—_ floors om, eepeeely 





STAMPING PLANT 
OPERATOR: ‘Looks 
like our , cont 

should have vibration 


mounts.”’ 
APPLIANCE DESIGN- 
ER: ‘‘We're novia 
Can yOu inechanita timers. 
solve any 
of these problems? 
.. these are just a few of the thou- 


sands of problems I.E.N.’s read- 
ers bring to its pages each month. 
For Industrial Equipment News 
is scanned from cover to cover 
every month by 78,000 men look- 
ing for products that will help 
solve their current and ever- 
changing problems. 

These men represent more than 
40,000 plants . . . all industries .. . 
and 90% of America’s industrial 
purchasing power. 

Whether you want to sell present 
markets or discover new 0 


nes, 
your ads are right at the “point 
of purchase.” Send for our Media 
Data File. 


good for selling 
. because it’s 
used for 
buying! 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Thomos Publishing Compony 








CHEMICAL PLANT 
MAINTENANCE 
MAN: ‘“‘We've got a 
packing problem that’s 














ORGANIZATION 


The Media Supervisor: 


The media supervisor, too often neglected by account 


executives and media representatives, 
functions in media planning. 


By Jack K. Carver 


T’S BEEN MORE than two years 

now since I became a media super- 
visor after years devoted to space 
buying. I thought it might be interest- 
ing to others who may find them- 
selves heading toward such a posi- 
tion, to record some of the currents 
and cross-tides that the pilot of a 
media group must face, both person- 
ally and professionally. 

The media supervisor has both 
print and broadcast buyers working 
for him, while he himself generally 
is under the supervision of the media 
director. This is a table of organiza- 
tion that confuses many account men. 
They either direct their memoranda 





Mr. Carver writes from first-hand ex- 
perience. He is a vice president and 
media supervisor at Doherty, Clifford, 
Steers & Shenfield. 


performs six vital 


to the buyer involved (if it’s a matter 
of print or broadcast alone) or to the 
media director (if it’s a broader 
problem). Some communicate with 
the buyer, the director, and the media 
supervisor; some choose two of the 
three; some only one. It makes for a 
lot of memo swapping within the me- 
dia department to keep up with things. 

The reason is that some account 
men probably find it hard to under- 
stand just where the supervisor fits. 
He is a good guy to complain to if 
a work request seems to be delayed, 
but what else is he good for? 

Within the agency, the supervisor 
contends with an old problem. Since 
every media supervisor had to come 
from some special media area (in my 
case it was print), there are those 
who cannot believe he has any knowl- 
edge in other areas, although it is 
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perplexing why they should feel that 
the mental processes that made him 
proficient in one area will not func- 
tion in another. 


Some Misgivings 


Unfortunately, media _representa- 
tives also show such misgivings. 
When a space buyer becomes an all- 
media supervisor, the first thing the 
broadcast representatives do is moan 
over the prejudiced outlook he will 
bring to future planning. In a few 
months this dies away, to be replaced 
by disillusioned cries from the print 
people. It seems that the high hopes 
they had for their boy in his new job 
haven’t been realized because “he is 
trying so hard to be fair that he leans 
over backwards not to emphasize 
print media.” 

Not only are salesmen suspicious of 
the supervisor, but also they don’t al- 
ways know when to call on him. The 
line salesman concentrates on the buy- 
er, for this is where the individual 
paper, station, or magazine is selected. 


Neither Fish Nor Fowl 


Advertising managers and directors of 
various media concentrate on the 
media director, as well they should. 
Most representatives, in short, are 
not quite sure where the supervisor 
fits or even what he does. Again with 
one exception. If there is an objection 
to a buy that has been made, repre- 
sentatives do call on the supervisor 
to complain. They evidently feel his 
function is to reverse the decision of 
his buyers whenever it is not to their 


liking. 


Supervisor's Functions 


In the light of all this uncertainty, 
perhaps it would be worthwhile to 
list the legitimate functions of the 
supervisor. He is: 

1. A coordinator of space and time 
buyers, directing their efforts and fit- 
ting them into the overall media plan 
which he has helped to make. 

2. An administrator of the people 
within his group. 

3. A planner, his biggest contribu- 
tion comes in the strategy stage, 


selection of media types to perform 
specific marketing objectives. 

4. An articulate defender, either 
verbally or in writing, of media plans 
and buys that his group have exe- 
cuted to clients, account people, or 
media representative. 

5. A student of media and re- 
search; he constantly seeks media in- 
formation to help in future planning 
or current plan adjustments. 

6. On occasion, (as vacations, ill- 
nesses, or other emergencies), he will 
buy on assigned accounts, perform an 
analysis of a program or publication, 
or trouble-shoot in any direction. 

The media supervisor is not in- 
vited to many .media presentations, 
nor is his luncheon calendar so 
crowded as when he bought actively. 
On the other hand, Christmas has its 
compensations — for he surely gets 
more Christmas cards — than anyone 
else in the agency. This is comfort- 
ing, for it shows that lots of people 
know he is there, even if they haven’t 
yet figured out why. 
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Planner 


Troubleshooter 




















BROAD VIEW OF ADVERTISING AND MEDIA 


“The Practice of Successful Advertising,” 
Loyd Ring Coleman. 


Sydney, Australia: Rydge’s Business Publications, 1959. P. 460. $9.75. 


VER THE last three decades, 

a considerable number of books 
have been written about that con- 
comitant to the American free-enter- 
prise system: Advertising. 

Some have been scholarly works, 
liberally and painstakingly annotated ; 
others, especially in the last 10 years, 
have leaned more heavily on sensa- 
tionalism than on fact; still others 
have been downright dull. Regardless 
of the author’s point of view, friendly 
or inimical, most of the writing can 
be characterized as coldly analytical. 
Only rarely has an author displayed a 
genuine warmth and affection for the 
subject with which he was dealing. 
Such an author is Loyd Ring Cole- 
man, whose book “The Practice of 
Successful Advertising” was pub- 
lished recently. 

While Mr. Coleman’s_ predeliction 
for advertising is a refreshing change 
from some of the recent works which 
have burst upon us, his book is un- 
usual for other reasons. 

It has an international flavor. The 
author spent his 40 years in advertis- 
ing not only in the United States but 
also in Europe and in Australia, 
where he has been since 194] the 
head of the J. Walter Thompson 
operation. Many of the examples he 
cites are culled from his experience 
with campaigns abroad. 

Equally unique is the loose ar- 
rangement of material. Most of the 
major areas of the advertising func- 
tion are touched upon, but they are 
covered in the easy manner of the 
living-room conversationalist chatting 


with old friends. 





Boris S. Bierstein is executive vice 
president of Gero & Bierstein, Inc., Pat- 
erson, N. J. and New York, and lecturer 
in advertising at the Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University. 
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What really sets this book apart is 
the ring of authority which underlies 
Mr. Coleman’s easy-going style. No 
matter what phase of the advertising 
business he presents, we are sure he 
has discovered his own truths in the 
crucible of trial and error. 


Discussion of Media 


His discussion of media is espe- 
cially convincing. Here, Mr. Coleman 
deals mainly with strategy and meth- 
ods rather than with statistics or his- 
torical background. The picture is 
broad, because he views as a medium 
every way of spending advertising 
money. “It is unfortunate,” he de- 
plores, “that the word media has 
come to mean press and radio-TV. 
Actually all media of expression 
which get to the client are media. 
You rarely see critics of advertising 
having a go at premiums or trading 
stamps, but they would account for a 
very large percentage of the total 
spent on advertising.” 

Advertising and media research 
receive their due as the keys to effec- 
tive selling but, the author warns, 
survey results should fit into previ- 
ously accepted and proved patterns. 
If a survey turns up a shocking state 
of affairs, the seasoned and intelli- 
gent researcher should be skeptical 
about it if it does not jibe with what 
he previously thought of the situa- 
tion. “The person who has the most 
knowledge of the total situation and 
the result which might be expected, 
should see to it that the result squares 
with his existing pattern. If it doesn’t, 
it had better be done again.” 


Skeptical About Motivation 


Throughout the book runs the 
strong current of Mr. Coleman’s 
advertising philosophy. He takes ‘a 
dim view of the results achieved by 





the Frey Report. He speaks with a 
tongue pressed well into his cheek 
about the theories of behavior offered 
up by the current apostles of Motiva- 
tion Research. He defends hotly the 
commission method of compensation. 
Referring to Albert Lasker, who is 
reputed to have been earning $52,000 
a year as a salesman for Lord & 
Thomas in 1904, the author points 
out that Lasker’s salary would be 
charged off today as new business. 
To finance him, an agency operated 
as today’s agencies are operated 
would have required a billing of 
$10,400,000, a figure no American 
agency is known to have reached 
until after World War I. “There was 
certainly more money in it for the 
agencies . . .” Mr. Coleman contends, 
“and if there was more money for 
the agencies, there was less service 
for the clients. When the client got an 
established figure of 15 per cent on 
his budget, he was lucky. He must 
have paid 50 per cent under the free- 
wheeling system. And he would do so 
again if the system were to return.” 

Everyone will find something of 
value in this book. Just about the 
time that old hands in the business 
have concluded they’re reading noth- 
ing they didn’t know before, they will 
suddenly come upon a new facet to 
an old problem which changes the 
perspective entirely. For the eager 
new blood in the business, Mr. Cole- 
man offers a challenge. “I am so 
little a believer,” he confesses at the 
end, “in the inevitability of any one 
line of evolution that I find myself 
wondering if what we are doing is 
the best that could have been done 
with the start so bad. Often it pays 
dividends to go back to the begin- 
ning and try another angle of evolu- 
tionary climb.” 

At the end of a tough day, the 
possibilities are truly tantalizing. — 
Boris S. BIERSTEIN 
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CAN YOU FOCUS ON WHO ACTUALLY 
BUYS IN THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES? 


Aircraft and Missiles Sharpens The Picture 


THROUGH BASIC RESEARCH TO LOCATE PURCHASE DECISION MEN, 
Aircraft and Missiles clears the hazy picture of the procurement 
and buying influences. This unique publication beams its editorial 
and circulation policies to the key men in Engineering, Manage- 
ment, Production and Procurement who specify, initiate, execute 
or review the purchase of your product. 


Because it gears its point of view to these important executives, 
Aircraft and Missiles gives you an economical and effective 
advertising medium, with a concentrated circle of readers whose 
job functions make it important for them,to know about your 
product or service. 


Take, for example, the sixteen basic product categories listed at 
the right. If what you have to sell is in one of these categories, 
or one related to it, the Aircraft and Missiles P.D.J. Studies are 
vital reading for you. These studies, conducted by John T. Fosdick 
Associates, show exactly how many of A&M’s readers have Pur- 
chase Decision Influence in each category, what kind of influence 
they exert, what types of companies they are associated with, and 
what their job functions are. 


Write or call your Aircraft and Missiles representative today for 
the Fosdick study on your product category. (Studies on additional 
categories have already been launched.) Then, check your adver- 
tising schedule to see how clear your focus is on the Purchase 
Decision Influence men in the aerospace industries. 


AN A&M P. D. 1. STUDY IS 
AVAILABLE FOR THESE PRODUCT 
CATEGORIES* 


Electronic and Electrical 

Equipment 
Hydraulic Systems 
Mechanical Components 
Fuel Systems and Parts 
Sub-Assemblies 
Engineering Services 
Ferrous Metals 
Non-ferrous Metals 
Plastics, Rubber, 

Other Non-Metallic 
Castings and Forgings 
Tubing and Cable 
Plant Equipment 
Formed Parts 
Small Tools & 

Production Supplies 
Assembly & Joining 

Equipment 
Testing & Inspection 

Equipment 
*Additional product categories are 
being investigated now. Check your 


Aircraft and Missiles representa- 
tive for the latest information. 





A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
56th and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 

















MEDIA DATA 


How To Use 
ABC 


Business Publication Reports 


With the demand for auditing of all circulation 
before ABC board, it may be timely to take a close 
look at the information now available. 


By Alan T. Wolcott, Executive Vice President, Audit Bureau of Circulations 


NE OF THE SUREST WAYS of 

stimulating lively discussion in 
the advertising and publishing indus- 
try today is to talk about the paid 
circulation and the free distribution 
of business publications. 

Few subjects have generated so 
much conversation in so many ways 
for such a long time as the adequacy 
or inadequacy of available verified 
circulation information on the more 
than 2,500 business publications serv- 
ing U. S. and Canadian industry. 


USS, 








Mr. Wolcott contributed to Novem- 
ber 1959 Mepta/score “Jt’s Time to 
Re-examine the ABC’s Newspaper 
Audit Report.” 
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The need of industrial advertisers 
to reach specialized markets has re- 
sulted in considerable pressure on the 
business publisher to provide more 
complete information about the mar- 
ket he serves, the editorial program 
he is using to reach this market, and 
his paid and free distribution. 

Information which publishers made 
available to advertisers and advertis- 
ing agencies in the past is no longer 
adequate. Since the end of World War 
II and the rush to re-establish civilian 
markets, industrial advertisers have 
become increasingly more articulate 
about their business publication circu- 
lation information needs. 

The joint advertiser and adver- 
tising agency divisions meeting at 
the annual meeting of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations in Octo- 
ber 1959 unanimously passed a 
resolution saying “that all circu- 
lation of business publications 
should be audited and classified.” 
The resolution further endorsed ANA, 
AIA, and AAAA statements which, in 
gist, expressed the desire and need for 
(1) verified data on all types of busi- 
ness publications circulations, and (2) 


comparable data on both paid and 
free circulation. 

With this resolution currently be- 
fore the ABC board of directors, it 
might be well to take a close look at 
the information in ABC business pub- 
lication reports. 


Eligibility for Membership 


When circulation verification pro- 
cedures and reports were established 
in 1914, and until 1922, the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations had no mem- 
bership eligibility standard for pub- 
lishers relative to paid or unpaid 
circulation. In 1922, ABC members 
adopted a by-law which provided that 
to be eligible for membership, a publi- 
cation must have 50 per cent or more 
of its total distribution during a regu- 
lar six-months’ Publisher’s Statement 
period qualify as paid under the ABC 
rules for paid. 

In 1956, the 50 per cent eligibility 
by-law was raised to the present 70 
per cent standard, with provisional 
membership status available to publi- 
cations with more than 50 per cent 

(Continued on page 94) 
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IN BUFFALO Food Stores Start the 
Day Right...in the Morning 


Buffalo’s three largest corporate food chains and three largest volun- 
tary groups all run the first announcements of their weekly offerings 
in the Morning Courier-Express. They catch the housewife when she’s 
planning menus and making up her shopping list. 


In 1959, the Courier-Express carried a weekly average of 11 pages of 
retail grocery advertising. This in-the-morning selling power of the 
Courier-Express is further proved by leadership in such major classi- 
fications as men’s clothing stores, women’s clothing stores, men’s- 
women’s clothing stores, automobile dealers and many others. 


Whether you sell men — or women -— or both, you cannot reap your 
full share of the Buffalo market without the Courier-Express. 


FOR MORE ADVERTISING FOR YOUR DOLLAR concen- 
trated on those with more money to spend use the Morning Courier- 
Express to reach Western New York’s top 160,000 households. 


FOR SATURATION use the Sunday Courier-Express, the state’s 
largest newspaper outside of Manhattan, to blanket the 489,903 families 
in Buffalo and the eight surrounding counties. 
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For Total Selling in this 
Great Market 


Buffalo 
Courier- 
Express 


Western New York's 
Greatest Newspaper 


ROP COLOR 7 DAYS 


Representatives: Scolaro, Meeker & Scott 


Pacific Coast: Doyle & Hawley 
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(Continued from page 92) 


paid but less than 70 per cent, pro- 
vided they reach the 70 per cent 
standard within three years after 
application. 

In 1958, ABC added a breakdown 
of unpaid distribution to its business 
publication reports. 

The Audit Bureau publishes 
two types of reports for business 
publications—semi-annual Pub- 
lisher’s Statements and the an- 
nual Audit Report. Publisher's 
Statements cover periods ending June 
30 and December 31. The Audit Re- 
port period ends with one of these 
dates, and verifies or corrects the 
claims in the latest two Publisher's 
Statements. 

The discussion which follows re- 
garding the detailed information in 
the ABC reports is based on the Pub- 
lisher’s Statements. 

Most of the information in the 


introductory paragraph of the ABC 
business publication Publisher’s 
Statement is self-explanatory,—name 
of publication, period covered by the 
Statement, publishing company, date 
established, and whether or not the 
publication is an official organ of an 
association. 





Field Served 


Also appearing in the introductory 
paragraph of the ABC business pub- 
lication report is the item “Field 
Served.” Since this information is 





This man is “Ready-to-Buy” 





Coming soon...a new way to reach 
your most valuable market... 
the people who are “Ready-to-Buy!” 








supplied by the publisher (subject to 
editing by ABC), and since such 
information is not, necessarily, uni- 
form for all publications serving the 
same general field, the publisher is 
free, within the limits of brevity, to 
indicate highly specialized interests 
within specific fields that his publica- 
tion is attempting to serve. 

In many instances, the publish- 
er’s comment on field served is 
an excellent clue to the media 
buyer as to the publication’s con- 
cept to editorial coverage, or its 
basis to the editorial approach. 

How well this objective is reached 
can only be determined, insofar as the 
circulation report can reveal, through 
the study of the business analysis of 
subscribers. 

Paragraph 3 of the ABC business 
publication report gives this business 
analysis of the publication’s total paid 
subscription circulation. This break- 
down may be by type of business or 
occupation or both. 

Uniform business analysis classifi- 
cation agreements are mandatory for 
ABC publications serving the same 
field. Since they are mandatory, the 
reports of competing publications are 
directly comparable, enabling media 
buyers to evaluate circulation cover- 
age of special interest markets and 
occupations. 

In deciding on the classifications 
to be used, the Audit Bureau consults 
with the publishers as well as the 
advertisers and advertising agencies 
who are interested in the field served 
by the publication or publications. 
These breakdowns are reviewed at 
least once every three years. 

The data used in the business an- 
alysis breakdown are for one issue, 
not an average for the period covered 
by the Statement or Audit Report. 
When the circulation of this issue dif- 
fers for the report period, the per- 
centage of variation is also reported. 


Subscribers’ Vocational Interests 

Since the vocational interest of 
business publication subscribers 
is so important to the media 
buyer in analyzing special inter- 
est markets, the fact that ABC 


(Continued on page 97) 
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what makes 
this city 
a great 


test market 


Grand Rapids 


@@® ISOLATED MARKET: Grand Rapids is 146 
miles from Detroit, 169 miles from Chicago, 
164 miles from Toledo. No city over 200,000 
population is nearer. 


@@® TYPICAL POPULATION: 348,000 (metropoli- 
tan area)—92.5% native born, 7.5% foreign 
born. 


Manufacturers and agency executives who plan and 
supervise test programs stress these four points: 








e The market should be isolated e Population makeup should 
be typical e Distribution facilities should be adequate e A single 
advertising medium should cover the area 


Measures Up! 


> MARKETING FACILITIES: Grand Rapids is 
the wholesale and retail distribution center 
for the entire 23-county West Michigan area. 


> ONE-MEDIUM COVERAGE: The Grand Rapids 
Press offers coverage in 9 out of 10 homes in 
city zone. Daily net paid circulation now 
over 124,000. 


It’s no wonder that SALES MANAGEMENT MAGAZINE reports Grand Rapids 
as one of the four most frequently used test markets in the nation! (SM 11-10-58) 


SPLIT RUN COPY ACCEPTED e 


THE GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 


EVENING e SUNDAY 







NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A. t 


ew 


“— - 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 


ROP COLOR 
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Five years and 
1,250 telecasts later, 


this program is still unsold 


(That's the way we want it.) 


OME PROGRAMS become “public service”’ be- 
cause they can’t be sold. Others become 
salable because they render genuine serv- 

ice. WISH-Tv’s Farm & Home Program is in the 
latter category. Because commercial sponsorship 
might create problems for its participants, the 
program is “sold” only to its audience. 

Since 1955, for five days a week from 1:15 to 
1:30 p.m., the Marion County Agricultural 
Agent, or the County Home Economist, or 
faculty members of Purdue’s agricultural exten- 
sion service, or assorted combinations of agents, 
economists, professors and 4-H Clubbers, have 
gathered at WISH-Tv to inform and entertain an 
impressive—and impressed—audience (38.4 share 
in an important 4-station metropolitan market). 











Rae Ae ee STRESS ES ae eee se noo, 














What goes on? A turf prof. has held forth on 
improving the breed—of turf. Flower-arranging 
produced many requests for instructions—and 
the station never smelled so good. Cookie deco- 
rating sat well with our audience (1,500 requests) 
and staff (57 cookies demolished). The work of 
county agents, Purdue University extension serv- 
ices, 4-H clubs and other organizations, is 
widely publicized. Without stars, without arti- 
fice, the Farm & Home Program is wholesome, 
straightforward—and deep in the affection of 
its viewers. 

The program serves. That’s the Corinthian 
key to good community relations. We suggest that 
viewer confidence so built may help establish a 
receptive atmosphere for our clients’ commercials. 
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does not currently require mem- 
ber business publications to pro- 
vide a similar breakdown of the 
vocational interests of their fixed 
free distribution has contributed 
to controversial discussion. 

i do not defend the reluctance of 
publisher members in providing this 
additional information. By the same 
token, I don’t deny the media buyers 
their right to have all the informa- 
tion feasibly for ABC to provide. The 
discussion of whether or not a voca- 
tional breakdown of the unpaid dis- 
tribution is feasible is currently a 
rather academic one. 

While ABC publisher members do 
have the provision for servicing up to 
30 per cent of their total distribution 
on an unpaid basis, the average un- 
paid distribution for ABC business 
publication members is only 9.7 per 
cent. Of this, checking copies to ad- 
vertisers and agencies account for 
1.28 per cent; copies mailed on a 
rotated or occasional hasis account 
for 1.55 per cent; staff copies, 0.94 
per cent; promotion copies to adver- 
tisers and agencies, 1.79 per cent; 
show and convention copies, 0.32 per 
cent; and miscellaneous, accounts for 
1.95 per cent. 

Fixed free lists, on which recipients 
are serviced free with every issue for 
six months or more, account for only 
1.84 per cent of the average ABC 
business publication’s total distribu- 
tion. 

Information on the publication’s 
average paid circulation for the pe- 
riod covered in the report is shown 
in Paragraph 1. Sub-totals are given 
for individual subscriptions, associa- 
tion subscriptions, group subscrip- 
tions (for employes, branches, and 
subsidiaries of purchasers), and bulk 
(for other than employes, branches, 
and subsidiaries of purchasers). An 
average is also shown for single-copy 
sales. 


Paid and Unpaid Circulation 
Paragraph 1A of the report 
shows the publication’s unpaid 
distribution, broken down on a 
monthly and report period aver- 











age by three categories—check- 
ing copies, free lists, and all 
other. The last two of these cate- 
gories are further broken down in an 
attempt to pinpoint the use made of 
these copies. 

In the event the publication is 
issued more than once a month, the 
monthly figures reported represent an 
average of those issues within the 
month. 





How To Use ABC 


The Audit Bureau also reports 
the publication’s paid circulation 
by issues, permitting the media 
buyer to analyze the effect of 
seasonal or editorial changes. 
Unlike the figures in Paragraph 1, 
these issue-by-issue figures are not 
averages, but the actual paid circula- 
tion. 

It is often possible for the indus- 
trial advertiser to pinpoint the geo- 
graphical location of a specialized 
market, or that part of the market 
which he considers a likely sales tar- 
get, through the use of industry direc- 
tories, association rosters, and busi- 
ness census data. 

ABC business publications analyze 
their paid circulation for May and 
November issues on a geographical 
basis. The basic breakdown shows 
subscription sales by states and re- 
gions (for U. S. publications) or by 
provinces (for Canadian publica- 
tions), along with a percentage of the 
total paid circulation represented in 
the regional or provincial sub-total. 
Also shown are single total figures for 
single-copy sales, miscellaneous sales, 
and unclassified. 


Circulation Practices 


Paragraphs 5 through 8 in the 
ABC business publication report are 
referred to as “production para- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Five years and 
1,250 telecasts later, 


this program is still unsold 


(That's the way we want it.) 


OME PROGRAMS become “public service”’ be- 
cause they can’t be sold. Others become 
salable because they render genuine serv- 

ice. WISH-TV’s Farm & Home Program is in the 
latter category. Because commercial sponsorship 
might create problems for its participants, the 
program is “‘sold”’ only to its audience. 

Since 1955, for five days a week from 1:15 to 
1:30 p.m., the Marion County Agricultural 
Agent, or the County Home Economist, or 
faculty members of Purdue’s agricultural exten- 
sion service, or assorted combinations of agents, 
economists, professors and 4-H Clubbers, have 
gathered at wisH-Tv to inform and entertain an 
impressive—and impressed—audience (38.4 share 
in an important 4-station metropolitan market). 
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What goes on? A turf prof. has held forth on 
improving the breed—of turf. Flower-arranging 
produced many requests for instructions—and 
the station never smelled so good. Cookie deco- 
rating sat well with our audience (1,500 requests) 
and staff (57 cookies demolished). The work of 
county agents, Purdue University extension serv- 
ices, 4-H clubs and other organizations, is 
widely publicized. Without stars, without arti- 
fice, the Farm & Home Program is wholesome, 
straightforward—and deep in the affection of 
its viewers. 

The program serves. That’s the Corinthian 
key to good community relations. We suggest that 
viewer confidence so built may help establish a 
receptive atmosphere for our clients’ commercials. 


Responsibility in Broadcasting 
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does not currently require mem- 
ber business publications to pro- 
vide a similar breakdown of the 
vocational interests of their fixed 
free distribution has contributed 
to controversial discussion. 

I do not defend the reluctance of 
publisher members in providing this 
additional information. By the same 
token, I don’t deny the media buyers 
their right to have all the informa- 
tion feasibly for ABC to provide. The 
discussion of whether or not a voca- 
tional breakdown of the unpaid dis- 
tribution is feasible is currently a 
rather academic one. 

While ABC publisher members do 
have the provision for servicing up to 
30 per cent of their total distribution 
on an unpaid basis, the average un- 
paid distribution for ABC business 
publication members is only 9.7 per 
cent. Of this, checking copies to ad- 
vertisers and agencies account for 
1.28 per cent; copies mailed on a 
rotated or occasional basis account 
for 1.55 per cent; staff copies, 0.94 
per cent; promotion copies to adver- 
tisers and agencies, 1.79 per cent; 
show and convention copies, 0.32 per 
cent; and miscellaneous, accounts for 
1.95 per cent. 

Fixed free lists, on which recipients 
are serviced free with every issue for 
six months or more, account for only 
1.84 per cent of the average ABC 
business publication’s total distribu- 
tion. 

Information on the publication’s 
average paid circulation for the pe- 
riod covered in the report is shown 
in Paragraph 1. Sub-totals are given 
for individual subscriptions, associa- 
tion subscriptions, group subscrip- 
tions (for employes, branches, and 
subsidiaries of purchasers), and bulk 
(for other than employes, branches, 
and subsidiaries of purchasers). An 
average is also shown for single-copy 
sales. 


Paid and Unpaid Circulation 


Paragraph 1A of the report 
shows the publication’s unpaid 
distribution, broken down on a 
monthly and report period aver- 


age by three categories—check- 
ing copies, free lists, and all 
other. The last two of these cate- 
gories are further broken down in an 
attempt to pinpoint the use made of 
these copies. 

In the event the publication is 
issued more than once a month, the 
monthly figures reported represent an 
average of those issues within the 
month. 





How To Use ABC 


The Audit Bureau also reports 
the publication’s paid circulation 
by issues, permitting the media 
buyer to analyze the effect of 
seasonal or editorial changes. 
Unlike the figures in Paragraph 1, 
these issue-by-issue figures are not 
averages, but the actual paid circula- 
tion. 

It is often possible for the indus- 
trial advertiser to pinpoint the geo- 
graphical location of a specialized 
market, or that part of the market 
which he considers a likely sales tar- 
get, through the use of industry direc- 
tories, association rosters, and busi- 
ness census data. 

ABC business publications analyze 
their paid circulation for May and 
November issues on a geographical 
basis. The basic breakdown shows 
subscription sales by states and re- 
gions (for U. S. publications) or by 
provinces (for Canadian publica- 
tions), along with a percentage of the 
total paid circulation represented in 
the regional or provincial sub-total. 
Also shown are single total figures for 
single-copy sales, miscellaneous sales, 
and unclassified. 


Circulation Practices 


Paragraphs 5 through 8 in the 
ABC business publication report are 
referred to as “production para- 

(Continued on page 98) 
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graphs,” reporting methods used by 
publishers in producing or acquiring 
new and renewal subscription sales 
during the period of the report, along 
with the number of subscriptions 
through each method. 

The first of these paragraphs de- 
fines the publication’s circulation 
practices in terms of authorized prices 
at which subscriptions to the publica- 
tion were offered and, in each price 
category, the number of subscriptions 
acquired during the period covered 
by the report. 

Paragraph 6 information tells the 
methods or channels employed by the 
publication to produce subscription 
sales during the period and the num- 
ber of subscriptions produced through 
each channel used. 

In order for subscriptions—when 
sold with premiums or collection 
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stimulants —to be counted as paid 
circulation, ABC rules require that 
the amount paid by the subscriber 
must equal the value of the premium 
or collection stimulant plus not less 
than 50 per cent of the basic price of 
the publication. Subscriptions pro- 
duced through the use of premiums 
are reported in Paragraph 7. Ex- 
planatory information regarding the 
specific nature of the premium is re- 
ported in Paragraph 12 of the busi- 
ness publication report. 

Opinions vary as to the extent 
that the duration of subscrip- 
tions may reflect interest on the 
part of the subscribers. This in- 
formation, reported in Paragraph 8, 
should be considered in the light of 
authorized prices and premium of- 
fers. While longevity of a subscrip- 
tion may indicate a strong interest in 









a publication, it might also indicate 
the pull of a reduced price or premi- 
um offer. 

The information in Paragraphs 9, 
10, and 11 gives the media buyer 
additional qualitative data, some- 
times represented by percentages, to 
supplement the data reported in pre- 
vious paragraphs. 

An ABC-member publication may 
provide continuous service to a sub- 
scriber for a period up to three 
months beyond the date to which the 
subscription is actually paid, and 
report such service under paid circu- 
lation. This period is considered by 
the Audit Bureau as a reasonable 
period for a publication to execute 
renewal efforts. 

Information in Paragraph 9 re- 
ports the percentage of subscriptions 
for a specific issue (either May or 
November) that was being carried in 
arrears up to three months beyond 
expiration, and whether or not the 
percentage reported for this issue is 
representative of the condition of the 
list for all other issues covered by the 
report. 

Information in Paragraph 10 of 
the business publication report tells 
whether or not the publication offered 
a collection stimulant (a considera- 
tion to encourage subscription pay- 
ment). Recent action by the ABC 
Board provides that a business publi- 
cation may offer a collection stimu- 
lant equal to not more than 5 per cent 
of the basic price of the publication, 
without such a stimulant or the pro- 
duction from such an offer being re- 
ported in Paragraph 10. 


Percentage of Renewals 


Like the information in Para- 
graphs | and 3, information on 
renewals shown in Paragraph 11 
ranks high in importance with 
most industrial advertisers. To 
many media buyers, the percentage 
of renewals shown in the business 
publication report represents repeat 
orders from satisfied subscribers. 

Paragaph 11 information shows the 
percentage of renewals based upon 
the number of expirations during a 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Remington 


“Dealers tell us our LOOK advertisement brought more 
customers into their stores than any other ad we have 
ever run,” says Remington Rand‘s William Most, Adver- 
tising Manager, Typewriters-Supplies Division. 


Recently, Remington Rand scheduled its first dealer-list- 
ing typewriter advertisement in a national magazine. The 
magazine selected: LOOK. 


“We expected 1,000 dealers to request a listing,” reports 
Ad Manager Most, “but we underestimated Look’s influ- 
ence on retailers. Over 3,000 signed up. We had to change 
our layout to accommodate them all.” The ad, featuring 
portable typewriters, ran in LOOK’s Nov. 24, 1959, issue... 
and LOOK’s readers responded. Mr. Most notes, “This was 
the biggest, most successful promotion—in terms of store 
traffic produced—that we ever experienced.” 


Remington Rand chose LOOK because “it offered us the 
prestige and power of a big national magazine, plus the 
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Rand makes them...LOOK sells the 


split-run flexibility we needed for different dealer listings 
in 12 sections of the country.” 

What about 1960? “Look Magazine,” says Mr. Most, “will 
definitely be a solid part of our consumer media planning.” 


In the past five years, LooK has gained more circulation, 
more advertising revenue and more advertising pages than 
any other magazine in its field. One reason for this un- 
matched growth is LOOK’s outstanding record in producing 
sales results. For Look means sales. 
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twelve-month period specified by the 


Audit Bureau, and the renewals re- 
ceived within six months of expira- 
tion (ABC considers a subscription 
received and paid for within six 
months after expiration as a renewal. 
Therefore, a part of the twelve-month 
period prescribed by ABC for ascer- 
taining this percentage would precede 
the period covered in either the Pub- 
lisher’s Statement (the blue report) 
or the Audit Report (the white re- 
port).) 

This paragraph tells the number of 
expirations during the period of the 
report, the number of these that were 
renewed, and also shows the renewal 
as a percentage. This information is 
shown separately to cover (a) sub- 
scriptions other than Bulk and Asso- 
ciation; (b) Term Subscriptions in 
Bulk; and (c) Association Subscrip- 


tions. 
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Frequently in the ABC business 
publication report are footnotes sug- 
gesting that the reader “see Para- 
graph 12.” This is the explanatory 
paragraph, containing explanations 
which are not specifically provided 
for elsewhere. 


Resolution of Differences 


This, very briefly, is the informa- 
tion contained in current ABC busi- 
ness publication reports — facts with- 
out opinion upon which media buyers 
can appraise certain values. 

It would be unrealistic to suggest 
that these reports contain all the data 
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YOU CAN REACH THEM ALL AS A SINGLE GREAT MARKET IN ADHESIVES AGE 


There are adhesives in practically every 
product you see these days. And great and 
growing sales opportunities throughout 
American industry for those who sell ad- 
hesives or adhesive products—or the mate- 
rials, machinery, equipment, supplies and 
services used to make, ship, store or apply 
adhesives! 


Ask your A/A representative for the facts 
about this multi-million dollar market—and 
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PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 W. 31st ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


about the magazine that gets to the men 
who can put your products to work in the 
products of thousands of companies in over 
40 major adhesives-consuming industries. 


* The photo shows 10 markets: luggage, foot- 
wear, clothing, aircraft, tires, plywood truck 
bodies, tapes, labels, cartons, hats. But this 
is only part of the story. For example, in a 
single plane sy there are at 800 
pounds of 12 to 15 different types of adhesives. 











and types of data necessary for an 
informed media decision. It would be 
similarly naive to believe that a single 
report will ever contain such com- 
plete information. 

It is possible, even probable, that 
a year from now much of what has 
been explained in this article will be 
obsolete. Industrial pressures are al- 
most certain to cause ABC to add cer- 
tain types of data to that presently 
being reported. I have no doubt but 
what ABC’s service to business publi- 
cations, as well as industrial adver- 
tisers and advertising agencies, can 
and will be improved upon in the 
months ahead. 

I know of no period in recent 
ABC history when there has been 
a greater desire to resolve funda- 
mental differences, nor when the 
industry atmosphere has been 
more conducive to their solu- 
tion. © 


MEDIA/SCOPE REPRESENTATION 

Don Harway & Company of Los 
Angeles continues to represent 
Mep1A/scope on the West Coast, al- 
though it has resigned as representa- 
tive for SRDS rate and data publica- 
tions. SRDS has opened its own ad- 
vertising office in Los Angeles, with 
Joseph S. Fitch in charge. 


FARM PUBLICATION ADVERTISERS 


Ford Motor Company’s $1,856,956 
investment made it the number one 
1959 spender in farm publications, 
according to Farm Publication Re- 
vorts, Inc. Runners up, in order, were 
Genera! Motors, International Har- 
vester, American Cyanamid, and J. I. 
Case. 


NEW NBP DIRECTORS 


New directors of National Business 
Publications are C. Laury Botthof. 
president, Standard Rate & Date. Serv- 
ice, Inc.; Richard M. Beeler, owner, 
Beeler Publishing Corp.; Norman L. 
Cahners, chairman of the board, In- 
dustrial Publications, Inc., and Kings- 
ley L. Rice, chairman of the board, 
Rice-Youmans Publishing Co. 
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Hoorah. 


And hoorah, again. 


Now we — The Boston Globe — have a bigger 
combined daily circulation in the Boston Trading 
Area than The Boston Herald-Traveler. (We’re 
296,256, says the 9/30/59 ABC. They’re 294,525.) 

And more. In advertising linage over the past 
decade, we’ve gone up 8,800,000 lines, and they’ve 
gone up 460,000. 

That means we are the growing-est, bouncyest, 
most full-of-beans paper in a town that knows its 
beans. Good? Wonderful. Exciting? For us. Sur- 
prising? Nope. 

Behind the growth of The Globe is the splendid 
new plant we opened two years ago — a plant with 
every conceivable mechanical whatsit for putting 
out a better paper faster. Behind our growth is our 
bright new format, new more readable type faces, 
ROP full color (and color in editorial features, too), 
our separate pull-out sports section, and our un- 
matched women’s section. Plus the best coverage 
in all New England of world news (we’ve eight 
wire services, for one example, to their four). Plus 
special writers in special fields. 

So. Now, more than ever, when you think of 
Boston, think of its Globe. When you want to sell 
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Bostonians, sell them where they like to be sold. By 
the way, only The Globe delivers a fresh batch of 
readers to you twice a day. Morning and evening 
editions are substantially the same, only the hard 
news changes. 

Hoorah. 








New York « Chicago « Detroit 
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Survey conducted by National Advertis- 
ing Agency Network among members 
gives examples, shows strong reliance on 
media-sponsored research. 


N THE FEBRUARY 1958 ISSUE of MeEpiA/scope, 

Jack Bard, vice president of Edward H. Weiss & Com- 
pany, called “research” one of the most abused expres- 
sions in the advertising business. In his view, much of 
what is called research is really media analysis; i.e., “the 
organizing, evaluating, synthesizing, and integrating of a 
body of known facts or quantities.” This function, thinks 
Mr. Bard, is hardly research, which is concerned with 
the development of hitherto unknown information. 

This confusion of research and analysis is only too 
evident in a recent survey of media research practices 
conducted among its own members by the National Ad- 
vertising Agency Network, a cooperative federation of 31 
small, non-competing advertising agencies situated from 
coast to coast. The survey revealed that few of the member 
agencies conduct anything that could be called true media 
research. It might be argued that this is so because these 
agencies lack the financial resources and manpower of 
the major agencies. But some of the ingenious projects 
reported by several of the NAAN agencies suggest that a 
shortage of money and trained personnel are not the 
only bars to good research. Most of the respondents 
simply don’t appear to be aware that what they call 
research is merely the juggling of numbers supplied by 
media. (Continued on page 106) 
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In the beginning the cats and dogs outnumbered the good 
ones. But after 14 years of winnowing out the weak, the 
trumped up, the amateur answer, INSTITUTIONS Maga- 
zine’s Food Service Award Program has gained pre-eminent 
stature as the measure of industry progress. 





From the voluminous file of entries our editors select their 
editorial wealth of photographs, charts, diagrams, facts and 
figures unduplicated anywhere. 


Experts in the field willingly give of their time to act as 
analysts (22 this year) and final judges. Scrutinizing entries 
are two of this year’s five judges, Henriette Gebert, chief 
dietitian, Passavant Memorial Hospital, Chicago, (with 
contest editor Don Morris) and Howard L. Post, president, 
Food Facilities Engineering Society. 


This unique force behind an industry’s greater efficiency 
and higher performance standards makes INSTITUTIONS 
Magazine the leader in food service equipment editorial and 
food service equipment advertising. 


Call us or Consult Your Advertising Agency. 








dynamic 
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MAGAZINE OF MASS FEEDING/MASS HOUSING. 
1801 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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‘‘As long as there is a voice, there is 
hope...” Since World War II, the 
Voice of America has been the voice 
of freedom and truth and hope for 
peoples of the world. 

And for these past 18 years, the 
Crosley Broadcasting Corporation 
is proud to have played a part in 
this Voice of America. Since 1942 
Crosley has operated 6 transmitters 
near Bethany, Ohio, as a link in 

the Voice of America, International 
Broadcasting Service of the United 
States Information Agency—helping 
to beam broadcasts in 37 languages 
to countries of the globe. 





This is one of the many public 
services of the Crosley Broadcasting 
Corporation, whose principle has 
always been that its WLW Radio 
and TV Stations must give endless 
service to their communities. 

And thru cooperation with the 
Voice of America, it is service to 
the community of the world. 

This is our pride and our privilege. 


WLW 


Stations 








Crosley Broadcasting Corporation, 
a division ot Aveo 








21 AGENCIES REPORT... 


(Continued from page 102) 

One agency, no larger than the rest, really does engage 
in media research activities. One of its projects, for exam- 
ple, was to measure the comparative effectiveness of radio 
and newspapers in producing sales at retail. The method, 
reports the agency, was simply this: “We ran a special 
announcement on a radio program about a very special 
buy at the retail store. Then the client, several weeks later, 
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THE MEMBERS of the National Advertising Agency Network, together 
with their families, pose for a formal photograph. The scene: the 
network's meeting last June at Del Monte Lodge, Pebble Beach, Calif. 


ran the same special in the newspaper, where it occupied 
only a small space in the regular weekly ad. The amount 
of money spent for the two tests was about equal.” Un- 
happily, both agency and client fell into a common trap— 
lack of cooperation by the retailer. The test lacked valid- 
ity, because the store manager buried the product during 
the radio test, gave it dump displays and counter signs 
during the newspaper test. But at least a good try was 
made, and presumably everyone learned something 
from it. 

Nevertheless, this same agency is still far from clear 
about the precise nature of media research. It reports 
that it is “right in the middle of a media research job, 
which calls for balancing out our client’s distribution on 
several different products with the exact circulation of 
various media in the areas we wish to cover. . .. We are 
making special maps for each product and will have over- 
lays for the media coverage. We are anticipating that 
further study in other areas may be indicated when we 
get our maps completed.” Perhaps the “further study” 
will be on a reseafch level, but as the project is reported 
here, it is not research, but analysis—the correlation of 
known data (i.e., product distribution information and 





media circulations). 
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Several others among the 21 agencies responding to 
NAAN’s questionnaire reported work which may be 
labelled genuine media research, no matter on how small 
a scale. One agency was requested by a client to provide 
an accurate and complete picture of the competitive adver- 
tising situation for his line of products. Since no usable 
space check was available, the agency wrote to some 200 
publications — any publication that could possibly carry 
the schedule for this product group. “We tabulated 
the answers and were able to point out to the client 
... that X per cent of the total advertising expenditure 
went to Market A; X per cent to Market B. . . . We 
were able to give him his current and exact picture of 
what was being done, what his competition was doing to 
sell against him. . . . We knew we were not relying on 
other people’s sometimes inaccurate results. Time-taking 
and painstaking though it was, we feel the study was 
worth the effort.” 

Another member agency recently completed a test 
marketing operation for a packaged detergent product. 
“We tested, via the grocery store audit route, methods 
involving different levels of advertising and several com- 
binations of media. In six test markets we compared 
combinations of TV, newspapers, sampling, and coupons 
in two denominations. Analysis of results enabled us to 
select the most effective combinations to use as the prod- 
uct expanded out of the test market situation.” 


Telephone Surveys 


A fourth agency reports running control checks against 
broadcast media ratings by conducting its own telephone 
coincidental surveys. “This is done by refining a few key 
questions and having our own staff use their own tele- 
phones for the research. Up to 400 calls in a half-hour 
period have been made—a deeper probe than any broad- 
casting rating service has made. Perhaps it isn’t surpris- 
ing that our results have often shown considerable 
variation from the rating services, and have aided in 
maintaining programs which seemed to be doing an ade- 
quate sales job.” 

Another reporting agency discovered some interesting 
facts about print media. “In the general field of home 
furnishings products, we have several clients who could 
make use of ‘mass’ circulation print media. Budgets, how- 
ever, do not permit very broad programs. Our research 
centered about the impact of mass circulation vs. limited 
circulation media; the impact, specifically, on the retail 
dealers. We found that, generally, retail dealers do not 
know circulation. Hence, limited circulation media, in 
about 80 per cent of these cases, had just as much impact 
as Life or Saturday Evening Post.” 

(Continued on page 108) 
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in Columbus ...in any Region 
or throughout the Nation! 


The nation’s 52 locally edited gravure magazines are your tactical ad 
force in 39 major markets. 


Here are 12 of the best. . . 

AKRON BEACON JOURNAL * ATLANTA JOURNAL AND CONSTITUTION * COLUMBUS 
DISPATCH * DENVER POST * HOUSTON CHRONICLE * INDIANAPOLIS STAR * LOUIS- 
VILLE COURIER-JOURNAL * NEWARK NEWS * NEW ORLEANS TIMES PICAYUNE * 
PHOENIX ARIZONA REPUBLIC * ST. LOUIS GLOBE DEMOCRAT * TOLEDO BLADE 
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(Continued from page 106) 


Media Planning 


This about completes the essays in genuine media re- 
search reported in NAAN’s survey. The rest is media 
analysis, of varying quality. Some of the agencies are 
quite thorough. One agency, for example, takes the follow- 
ing steps prior to preparing each media plan: 

e Obtains from all publications reaching the client's 
market a statement of trade distribution of circulation (if 
the market demands trade advertising), or a statement of 
distribution of circulation by homes, income, population, 
families, etc. (if the market demands consumer advertis- 
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NAAN’S STEERING COMMITTEE, deep in a business meeting at last 
year’s meeting. From left: Scott Robertson, Robertson, Buckley & 
Gotsch, Chicago; Sidney Garfield, Garfield, Hoffman & Conner, San 
Francisco; Ernest Lee, Merrill, Kremer, Inc., Memphis; Harold J. Rowe, 
Ambro Advertising, Cedar Rapids (lowa); John F. Wilson, Carr Liggett, 
Cleveland; Arlyn E. Cole, Cole & Weber, Portland (Ore.); Galen E. 
Broyles, Galen E. Broyles Co., Denver; Oakleigh R. French, managing 
director, NAAN; Robert Luckie, Robert Luckie & Co., Birmingham (Ala.) 


ing). Usually, says the agency, “an ABC, BPA, or other 
audited circulation statement fulfills this step.” 

e Analysis of circulation statements to determine satu- 
ration of client’s market by each medium. 

e Analysis and evaluation of editorial content of all 
publications reaching the market—minimum six months 
to one year. 

e Similar analysis of advertising content. 

e “Obtaining and analyzing merchandising data from 
publications (consumer only) .” 

e Cost analysis. 


Evaluating Business Publications 


Another reporting agency has a fairly elaborate system 
for evaluating business publications in the light of specific 
client needs. Here are some of the points included in its 
media evaluation check list: 

1. The editorial policy of the magazine. A history 
of the editorial volume carried over the past five years. 
The qualifications of the editorial staff, their length of 
service with the magazine. 
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2. Readership of the magazine. “We seek informa- 
tion on how the magazine determines what is a proper 
editorial diet for the readers. We are interested in know- 
ing what the magazine does to improve the editorial 
content.” 

3. Market and circulation. “We try to find out what 
the market consists of, its size, characteristics, buying in- 
fluences, its use of specific products. Once we have an idea 
on the size of the market we try to determine whether or 
not the particular magazine offers adequate coverage. 
If it is a good magazine, but does not offer complete 
coverage of the market, and if sufficient funds are avail- 
able, we will find it necessary to add another magazine to 
the list.” 

4. Advertising acceptance. “We want to know what 
the advertising acceptance of this publication is for all 
people selling to the market. We request that this infor- 
mation be given to us for a period of years so that we 
can check trends. And, then we ask the publication to tell 
us what our direct competitors are doing in their maga- 
zine. It is always enlightening to know what your com- 
petitors are doing.” 

5. Services available to the advertiser and to the 
advertising agency. “Specifically, we seek here infor- 
mation on the publication’s merchandising services and 
research facilities. . . .” 

It is worth noting that this kind of thorough media 
analysis, though more common among NAAN’s reporting 
members than true media research, is still the exception 
rather than the rule. The usual reply to the network’s 
questionnaire reads something like this: 

“We do not have any particular outline or platform by 
which we judge media, except: Standard Rate & Data 
Service; publisher’s analysis by distribution; publisher's 
analysis by character of readers; a study of one or more 
issues, ‘to get the feel’ of the type of readers the editors 
think they are reaching; study of advertisers in publica- 
tions to see what copy approaches are being used. So 
much for print media. . . .” Broadcast gets even shorter 
shrift. 


Media-sponsored Research 


All in all, most of the respondents to the questionnaire 
tend to rely a great deal on media data supplied by the 
media themselves. The general attitude toward this mate- 
rial may be summed up by this statement from one of the 
member agencies, a firm, incidentally, which originates 
very little research itself: “Our suggestion for developing 
better standards in media research would be to call for 
more objective research—research which states the objec- 
tive of the study clearly and which indicates the limita- 
tions of the study. 

“We campaign for basics—for information that pub- 
lishers could provide if they wanted to. Too often a pub- 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Here is one-stop service for 


transit advertising across the nation. 


Pick a city. Or a section... or the entire nation. You 
can quickly and easily put your message before millions 
of people in cities across the country. Through our 
principal offices, one call does it all. One rate and data 
source ... one contract... one placement . . . one bill- 
ing. You can match your campaign to meet specific 
needs—marketwise or dollarwise. And, there’s no long 
lead time on closing date. Transit ads can start selling 
for you, wherever you want to sell, in a hurry. Ask about 
a plan to fit your marketing program. 
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MUTUAL 


TRANSPORTATION ADVERTISING, INC. 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 


Representing Transit Advertising in more than 250 major markets across the nation. 
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TRANSIT POSTER XPOSURE 
The newest, most re- 
vealing study of an ad- 
vertising medium. It tells 
the story of outside 
poster exposure in a 
major market. Ask to 
see the new sound- 
color strip film, or write 
for Technical Report. 
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OAKLEIGH R. FRENCH, 
managing director of NAAN. 


(Continued from page 108) 


lisher will not cooperate with the industry; he is too busy 
exploiting petty advantages of his books. We would like 
to see a realignment of ABC City Zone newspaper circu- 
lation areas to conform to the metropolitan area as de- 
fined by the census. . . . We campaign to have an audit of 
both paid and unpaid circulation, not a continuance of 
present part yes and part guess audit statements. 
“Another worthwhile improvement would be a com- 
monsense approach to the SIC classification of circulation. 





















Yes, we have heard the excuse, ‘How do you classify 
Allis Chalmers?’ Our reply, ‘How many Allis Chalmers 
are there?’* Dun & Bradstreet has solved the classification 
problem; why can’t the publishers?” 

In short, believe many small-agency men, the media 
should perform the kind of objective research job that the 
agency either cannot or will not. 

One of the respondents, it is worth noting, offers a 
fancifui, but certainly heartfelt suggestion concerning a 
way out of the perplexities of media research and, indeed, 
of media selection: “We believe that . . . media choice and 
advertising expenditure may be made by digital com- 
puters. It is entirely possible to assign a series of numeri- 
cal values to each relevant factor. By programing market 
potential, actual market penetration, distribution . . . of 
markets, media costs, cost-per-thousand . . . media pene- 
tration by social class, age group, etc., a large number of 
inter-related data can be determined, each of which can 
be numerically conceived . . .” and so on. The vision of 
media strategy by digital computer is all very well, but 
the hard creative work—the research—that will provide 
the computer’s input, still must be done. On this matter, 
the author of the statement is silent. a 





* Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company is particularly difficult 
to classify according to the Standard Industrial Classification digi- 
tal system because of the company’s wide range of industrial ma- 
chinery and supplies, which cut across many SIC categories. 





Chicago Agency Media Group Salutes Sellers 


advertiser, the advertising agency, 
and media, none of whom can dele- 
gate his share of the job to the 
others. 

David Guerrant, executive vice 





FTER POLLING 1,500 Chicago- 

area media directors, buyers, 
and representatives, the Chicago 
Agency Media group recently hon- 
ored the area’s four outstanding me- 
dia representatives. 

Representing the categories of busi- 
ness publications, newspapers, gen- 
eral magazines, and radio and tele- 
vision, respectively, Robert W. Bruley 
of Product Engineering; Edward N. 
Howard, Sunday Metro Magazine; 
George A. Adams, Saturday Evening 
Post, and George B. J. Adkisson, of 
Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc., re- 
ceived certificates in recognition of 
their excellence as advertising repre- 
sentatives at CMAG’s first awards 
night. 

“For the first time in Chicago, out- 
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standing media people will receive 
the official recognition long due 
them,” pointed out Frank Baker of 
Grant, Schwenck & Baker, Inc. Mr. 
Baker spoke to the group before join- 
ing David E. Guerrant of John W. 
Shaw Advertising, Inc. and Robert 
Weed, manager of advertising serv- 
ices for the Quaker Oats Company, 
in the presentation of awards. 
Reginald L. Dellow of Grant Ad- 
vertising, Inc., who is president of 
CAMG, presided at the meeting. 
Commenting on the current con- 
troversy with regard to the ultimate 
responsibility for advertising copy 
and claims, Mr. Baker (president of 
the Chicago Federated Advertising 
Club) reminded his audience that it 
is a responsibility jointly held by the 





president at Shaw, outlined the short- 
comings which he believes prevented 
some media representatives in the 
Chicago area from qualifying for the 
awards. 

He criticized those representatives 
and media who: 

1. Spend too much time making 
too many calls at the expense of ade- 
quate call-preparation. 

2. Harbor “ivory tower” bosses 
who spend too little time in the field, 
and as a result are unable to provide 
their representatives with practical 
help in day-to-day problems. 

3. Misuse the funds spent in adver- 
tising and direct mail. 

4. Are not expanding their services 
to keep pace with the expanding 
duties of the advertising agency. & 
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WHEN YOUR PRODUCT !S FOR PEOPLE OF TASTE —REMEMBER 


The Chicagoans with more money 
to spend...spend more time with the 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


The Chicago Daily News carries more food linage than any other Chicago whose median income is $1070 a year higher than Metropolitan Chicago 
paper—more than any other evening paper in the nation. Why? Because as a whole. What’s more, the Daily News median adult reader spends at 
the Daily News is read by families who spend more money on food— least 35% more time with his paper than readers of the other Chicago dailies. 
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“EDITORIAL VITALITY” 


Now there’s a nice resounding 
phrase. Ever wonder what it really 
means? Doesn't it conjur up offices 
cluttered with gym gear and edi- 
tors flexing muscles while dictating 
the latest from the “field”? Well, 
our Miller Freeman editors are 
pretty “vital,” too, but they chan- 
nel their considerable energies in 
somewhat different directions. 

For one thing, they spend most 
of their time in the plants and 
offices and field operations of the 
companies in their industry. They 
talk to key men. They get the full 
story coupled to the general and 
technical news. And, they are 
abetted by our own circulation and 
advertising men whose combined 
long-time personal contacts give 
good access to news sources. 

All three — editors, circulation 
men, advertising men—find it some- 
what easier to do a job for you 
because their journal “home office” 
is strategically located for better 
service to readers and advertisers. 

The result, we feel, is that an 
MFP book can be a bit more 
flexible in operation, a bit quicker 
on its feet to come up with the 
authoritative news and get it into 
print. Further result: our adver- 
tisers like having their own copy 
running along side this kind of 
editorial material. Call it what you 
will (even “editorial vitality”), it 
seems to work for us and our 
clients, Try it. 


MEASURED TO MARKET 
Coverage-Content-Cost 
PULP & PAPER + PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL + CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD + THE LUMBERMAN « THE 
TIMBERMAN + MINING WORLD + 
WORLD MINING «+ CLEANING and 
LAUNDRY AGE «+ SEA & Pacific 
Motor Boot * PACIFIC FISHERMAN 
* PACIFIC WORK BOAT «+ PACIFIC 
LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 
* WESTERN BUILDING « 
WESTERN BAKER 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


San Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 
B.C. * los Angeles * Atlania ¢ 
Portland, Ore. * London, England « 
Cologne, W. Germany 









You can expect TV rate changes in 
several markets as a result of ARB’s 
just-completed, nationwide, all-county 
audience survey. Findings indicate 
that many stations have improved 
their positions at the expense of what 
have been considered “top station in 
the market.” Also, look for more sta- 
tions to sell increased reach gained 
via booster satellite facility. 
e * ab 

Top media executives are com- 
plaining openly about a system under 
which agencies buy spot broadcast by 
rating points, “when what they should 
be buying is the emotional effect of 
a powerful medium on the viewer.” 
As one media director says, “We 
must respect television as a means of 
communication with human minds, 
and judge it in terms of what each 
program means to the people in each 
town, asking ourselves, “What is the 
mood of the viewer when he turns on 
the set?’” 

a a t 

Hardly a day goes by without an- 

other newspaper joining the fold of 


those accepting Hi-Fi preprints. The 
few important hold-outs are usually 
those with major investment in ROP 
Color equipment. Hi-Fi requires no 
extra equipment. 


* oe a 


The new mobile outdoor medium, 
“Skyjector,” which puts 92 million 
candlepower behind a slide to pro- 
ject a 1,000-yard-wide message 
against buildings, mountains, or an 
overcast sky, is now touring the U.S. 
to demonstrate its prowess. Unex- 
celled Chemical Corp., holder of West- 
ern Hemisphere rights to the Swiss 
invention, reports that up to seven 
million persons can see a Skyjector 
message in one night, at a cost to the 
advertiser of some $3,000. 


aa a Sd 


More newspapers are featuring 
weekly “neighborhood sections.” Lat- 
est is the Detroit Times, whose North- 
west, Southwest, and East Side edi- 
tions are included with each Thurs- 
day’s delivery to the respective zones. 
Sections, averaging 20 pages, carry 
neighborhood club, church, and civic 
news, are liberally illustrated, and 
can be had for $3.50 to $3.92 per 
inch. 8 





on New Show. 








Client and Account Executive examine ratings 
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Metrop olitan 
Fort AWorth 
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Retail sales in Dynamic FORT Wort topped $850 MILLION in 1959. A Billion 
dollar volume is predicted by the middle Sixties. Metropolitan Fort Worth is cov- 
ered thoroughly everyday by only one medium . . . the Fort WortTH STAR. 
TELEGRAM, which gives you a bo- Sources: Sales Management;. Fort Worth’s 

nus coverage of 99 other rich West Business Review & Forecast 


Texas counties with an additional FORT WORTH STAR- TELE 
Retail Sales figure of $1,964,165,000. amen Gerard tra, art deen, Bree 


Reiph D. Rey, Net’! Advertising Meneger 


You SELL this market BEST in the LARGEST COMBINED DAILY CIRCULATION IN TEXAS 
Fort WortTH STAR-TELEGRAM. wT wa 
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The Phantom Editorials 


WO UNCONTROLLABLE #fac- 

tors which supposedly exert an 
unfair influence upon media prefer- 
ence studies are the “prestige” of 
older publications and confusion in 
names. (In some fields several maga- 
zines may have names which include 
the name of the industry served, for 
example. ) 

In a test of the validity of media 
preference studies (or lack of same), 
a certain publisher used headlines of 
editorial articles; recollection of read- 
ing specific articles would be con- 
sidered evidence of having read the 
magazine. 

The mail questionnaire was headed 
“Test Your Reading Habits.” The 
respondent was asked, “How many 
articles did you notice? How many 
did you read?” Eight articles were 
listed, the title given, then a short 
synopsis. Boxes were provided for 
checking Do Not Remember, Recall 
Seeing, Read the Article. 

Now—here’s the good part—the 
survey was “loaded.” Three of the 
articles had run in the magazine spon- 
soring the study, three had run in 
the competition, and two had never 
run at all. 

And guess what happened! One of 
the “phonies” was “read” by more 
persons than all except one of the six 
articles which actually had run. And 
—91 per cent of the respondents “re- 
called” or had “read” one or both of 
the two articles which had never got- 
ten into actual circulation. 

The publisher who devised this 
Machiavellian stunt draws the follow- 
ing moral: 

“People will answer any readership 
study in a way that they feel they 
should answer. 

“In a standard readership study, 
many will say they read the ‘prestige’ 
book merely because they feel they 
probably should read it. 

“In a headline study, they will in- 
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dicate readership of articles which 
have greatest personal significance to 
them—the ones they feel they should 
read. 

“The major significance of these 
studies is the overwhelming fact that 
virtually all respondents reacted in 
the same way—and their reaction bore 
no resemblance to the truth. No at- 
tempt could be made to eliminate 
men who indicated readership of the 
non-existent articles because this 
would eliminate virtually our entire 
sample. 

“This indicates the complete fallacy 
of basing a media selection program 
on the results of any readership study, 
since the relationship between actual 
readership and results of a ‘reader- 
ship study’ can be almost non-exist- 
ent.” 

This is not to say that the winner 
of a media preference study is not the 
best choice for the advertiser; prob- 
ably in 75 per cent of the cases, it is. 
But, as John Wanamaker used to say, 
which 75 per cent? 


Hyperbole Hunter 


We should admire the magazine 
which protects its own integrity by 
keeping the claims of its advertisers 
within the bounds of truthfulness. 

Business Week, for example, feels its 
readers hold it accountable for the 
taste and accuracy of the advertising 
as well as of the editorial. 

Recently its Hyperbole Hunter 
(who is particularly offended by “ad- 
jectives with no visible means of sup- 
port”) came upon a headline which 
referred to the advertiser as “the 
largest” of its kind. Nothing in the 
copy seems to support this contention, 
so the Hyperbole Hunter, after con- 
sulting with his editors—who were in- 
clined to doubt the assertion—sent an 
inquiry back to the advertiser. 

As he suspected, it was just another 


case of Hyperbole. The advertiser 
(who possibly treats advertising in a 
careless, off-hand manner) conceded 
that some one had become a little too 
enthusiastic, and the ad was with- 
drawn. 

I’m not much sympathetic with 
censorship, but I maintain that a mag- 
azine not only has the right to decide 
what can and cannot be said on the 
pages which are its property, but also 
has an obligation to the reader to 
keep the ads as honest as the editorial. 

A space buyer should be as im- 
pressed with the number of ads a 
magazine refuses to run as with the 
number it does run. A firm policy 
in this respect would be, in my mind, 
an effective argument in a publica- 
tion’s solicitation. 


Checking the Checking Copies 

Because the free-circulation maga- 
zines haven’t yet won the battle, they 
would be well advised to make sure 
that the copies they send into adver- 
tising agencies are addressed to peo- 
ple who are still alive and working 
and whose names are spelled the way 
they are spelled on the stencils. 

Fingering my way through the mail 
one A.M. before the office opened, I 
found much magazine promotion and 
a good many sample copies addressed 
to people so long departed from our 
company that I barely recalled them. 
In many cases where the intended re- 
cipient was still with us, his name and 
even our company’s name was mis- 
spelled. In other cases the mail had 
been forwarded from an ancient ad- 
dress. 

This is unpardonable in any maga- 
zine, but disastrous in the case of the 
magazine which claims to “control” 
its circulation by distributing free to 
known qualified recipients. If. their 
industry lists are no better than their 
agency lists, then we have cause to 
wonder. s 
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This bulletin is news for you 








if you’re looking for big military contracts 


The annual AFCEA National Convention and Exhibit 
really is a top level meeting, where you join the upper 
sales echelons as your own ambassador, and introduce 
your products in the most strategic of all areas. 


Here you mingle with the cream of the electronics and 
communications industry, and the top representatives 
of the Armed Forces and government. Your firm and its 
products will be on display for a large, exclusive audi- 
ence of market V.I.P.’s — all of whom are prospective 
customers. 


Because the Convention is a common ground meeting 
place, it affords you the perfect opportunity to get to 
know the most important members of the Armed Serv- 
ices and your industry. 


You meet with military purchasers and manufacturing 
colleagues; personal contact with those in the know 
keeps you up to date on the latest needs and projects of 
the military, as well as current industry research and 
developments, 


The Exhibit is a must for manufacturers who want to 
sell in the most profitable of all markets. It serves as a 
big, bright showcase which attracts buyers from all over 
the country, and you as an exhibitor identify yourself in 
the most practical way as being a supplier in the market. 
Remember, almost all of the viewers of your display are 
prospective purchasers. A good, working display makes 
the contacts for you, and can mean on-the-spot sales! 


The AFCEA Convention and Exhibit are both held in 
Washington’s Sheraton-Park Hotel, where for three 
days you are kept busy and stimulated by: 


Panel discussions which feature carefully-pre- 
pared professional papers on timely military- 
electronics subjects, presented by well-known 
engineers and scientists. 


Interesting speeches on significant themes, 
given by famous military and industry per- 
sonalities. 

A tour, conducted by the U.S. Army, through a 
large military installation, 


Banquets, receptions and luncheons which pro 
vide still more occasions for profitable contacts. 


And, of course, the 94 displays set up in the 
exhibition hall of the famous hotel. 


“Communications and Electronics—the arm of control, 
the voice of command,” is the theme of AFCEA’s 1960 
Convention and Exhibit. The Exhibit will reflect the 
amazing progress this young industry is making; 
wouldn’t you like to show what your own firm has 
accomplished ? 


As a service to each exhibitor advertising in SIGNAL, 
the official publication of the AFCEA, a free ad in the 
exhibit listings of both SIGNAL and the official program 
is offered. Such wide advertising coverage gives added 
sales impact. The May issue of SIGNAL gives full cover- 
age to the AFCEA Convention and Exhibit. In itself an 
“Exhibit in Print,” this issue will be out in advance of 
the big event, spotlighting your products and serving 
to direct visitors to your display at the Exhibit. The 
issue will be indispensable as a guide to this year’s Con- 
vention and Exhibit, since it will contain a complete list 
of exhibitors and the products to be displayed, as well 
as advance data about all technical papers, meetings, and 
other special activities. 

For a complete and effective, year-round sales program that will make 


you a front-rank competitor in this $4 billion market, inquire about 
AFCEA's profitable package plan. 


~— fi} 





OFFICIAL JOURNAL OF AFCEA 


Wm. C. Copp & Associates 


72 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. ¥. 
MUrray Hill 2-6606 


BOSTON + CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS * LOS ANGELES © SAN FRANCISCO 
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Are you using all the 


OAT, National Sales Representative of ™ t 
to add sales impact to every Outdoor 


COMPLETE PLANNING. OAI’s staff 
of experienced marketing men aid both 
agency and advertiser in over-all planning 
for national, regional or local campaigns. 


‘‘Ready-made”’ circulation zones of 
other media won’t do? OAI shows you 
how QOutdoor’s amazing flexibility lets 
you tailor-make your own zones to match 
your client’s distribution patterns... letting 


you match coverage to sales activity. 


OAI’s CREATIVE STAFF OF OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING SPECIALISTS help 
develop new art and copy ideas. 


Outdoor has a new look—and it’s get- 
ting newer! Special visual effects— Day- 
Glo, 3-D, rear-illuminated plastic—add 
tremendous sales impact, deliver your 
message with remarkable realism and 
power. OAI’s special advisory and con- 
sultation services are always available to 
bring you these latest hard-selling ideas. 


OAI’s RESEARCH DEPARTMENT gives 
you all the answers needed to build a suc- 
cessful Outdoor advertising campaign. 


OAI documents Outdoor’s perform- 
ance, analyzes its audience, provides rate 
and circulation trends, expenditure data, 
research on brand use and preference, 
plus the continuous Starch program of 
Outdoor readership studies. 


CENTRALIZED MERCHANDISING PRO- 
GRAMS on nationwide, regional or local 


levels. 


No other medium has the unique cen- 
tralized facilities of OAI, helping the 
development of complete, ‘‘customized’”’ 
merchandizing plans designed to promote 
your Outdoor campaign most effectively. 
Your OAI man can help set up your 
entire market-wide program. 
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services of OAI? 





’ 3 the Outdoor Advertising medium, is ready 
campaign with these 6 essential services: 


~* 











COST AND SPACE ESTIMATES for any 


market or combination of markets. 


OAI’s complete statistical service shows 
you how Outdoor can reach more people 
at a lower cost than any other medium... 
only 22¢ per thousand! For cost informa- 
tion, space availability in any of 15,000 
markets, ask OAT. 


OAI PRESENTATIONS dramatically illus- 


trate the functions of Outdoor—show how 
Outdoor can best serve your client’s par- 
ticular sales needs. 


Product a seasonal one? Let OAT show 
you how you can ‘‘follow the seasons’’ up 
and down the country. Want to reach a 
particular type of customer? OAT can 
show you how to get your message to any 
specific audience you want... while they’re 
out buying! 


Your OAI man is ready to put these services to work for you. Call him today 


-—OAI offices are conveniently located in these major cities throughout the 


nation: AManta, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 


St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 


OUTDOOR 
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ARTHUR BERLINER, 
media supervisor, U.S. 
Steel Corp., Speaks on “We 


BOB ELLIOTT AND RAY GOULDING (the two at left) 
record the sound-track for “See It, Hear It, Learn It,” the 
Take a Deeper Look at new Blair-TV presentation on spot television. At right, are 
Business Media” at the As- Goulding-Elliott-Graham partner Ed Graham (under hat) 
sociated Business Publica- and Blair’s Martin Katz. 

tions annual New York 

conference. 


JANICE BRYANT has been selected as “Miss 
Bay Area Advertising” by the San Francisco 
Advertising Club. Miss Bryant is a secretary in 
the media department of Guild, Bascom & Bon- 
figli. Sitting with her is Fred Jorgensen, host of 
the “Bright and Easy” show on station KGO-TV, 
San Francisco. 


MENT FOR BBDO: Charles Brow- 
er, president of BBDO, signs the papers 
which merge his agency with Dolan, Ducker, 
Whitcombe & Stewart, Ltd., a major British 
agency. Looking on are Thomas C. Dillon, 
BBDO treasurer (standing) and Patrick 
Dolan, head of the British firm. Mr. Dolan 
becomes president of the new BBDO Inter- 
national. 


MEMBERS of the Research Committee of the 
American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies take cocktails before a luncheon presen- 
tation on the Politz study of outside transit 
poster exposure sponsored by the National 
Association of Transportation Advertising. 
Left to right: G. Maxwell Ule, Kenyon & Eck- 
hardt; Kenneth Godfrey, AAAA; George 
Hastings, Henderson Advertising Agency 
(Greenville, S. C.); Henry O. Whiteside, 
J. Walter Thompson Co., Chicago; H. Nevin 
Gehman, McCann-Erickson; NATA member 
Carle H. Salley, Jr.; Donald Kanter, Tatham- 


Laird. 
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TOUCH 








From pianissimo to resounding crescendo, 
every movement ofthe hands reflects a 
quality touch possessed by the maestro. Ex- 
perience, dedication, desire - these are the 
elements which help to achieve such emi- 
nence. They are the same ingredients which 
make possible the quality touch found today 
in better television station operations. 


TELEVISION abe DALLAS 


Serving the greater DALLAS-FORT WORTH market 


Represented by 


TELEVISION SERVICE OF THE DALLAS MORNING NE\S 





The Original Station Representative 








“ 








That’s the selling climate N.E.D. sets 
up for you. And more advertisers 
than ever before are taking 
advantage of it to: (1) search 
out new applications for their 
products (2) locate new buying 
influences (3) uncover important 
new customers in all industries 
and (4) maintain complete 
coverage of their present 
customers and prospects. 
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Last year N.E.D. took 1,300 advertisers 
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.. in more plants . . . for less than 4c per copy. 










¥ aie i to the right men at the right time. The results? Record 
P Ps / H reader response, record sales leads. This year, more than ever before, 
P as / i your product advertising belongs in N.E.D. . . . the product 
“ / i news publication that reaches more men ready to buy 
' 
i 
! 


A | PENTON! PUBLICATION + Penton Bidg. + Cleveland 13, Ohio 


& 


BPA 






*Now over 85,000 copies 


(total distribution) 


in over 46,000 industrial plants 
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stands for — 


INTERURBIA—An area, joined by well-developed com- 
munication lanes, which “contains two or more adjacent 
metropolitan areas in either two cities of 100,000 or 
more or one city of 100,000 and 3 cities of 25,000 or 
more plus adacent counties with less than 25 per cent 
farm population and more than 100 people per square 
mile.” (Source: J. Walter Thompson Company.) One ex- 
ample is the area from Boston to Washington, D. C. 
INTERVIEWING-—Situation in. which one person seeks 
information from another person or group. Question- 
naires may be composed of one or more of the following 
interviewing techniques. 
BEHAVIOR SAMPLING INTERVIEWING —A 
technique which uses the analysis of real or imagined 
situations to probe the “reason why.” So-called pro- 
jective techniques are in this category. 
DIRECTIVE INTERVIEWING —A technique in 
which a respondent’s choice of answers is limited to 
those suggested in the questionnaire. 
FREE ASSOCIATION INTERVIEWING—A tech- 
nique which uses open-end questions to stimulate full 
response to material without interviewer interfer- 
ence. 
NON-DIRECTIVE INTERVIEWING — A technique 
in which an interviewer permits a respondent to talk 
freely about a subject without an attempt to lead or 
restrict the respondent, the interviewer entering into 
the discussion only to see that certain points are 
covered. 
INVOLUNTARY ATTENTION—Attention paid to an 
object, person, or advertisement which involves no delib- 
erate concentration on the part of a person. 
ISLAND DISPLAY — At point-of-purchase, a display 
arranged in the aisle of a store separated from other 
displays. 
ISLAND POSITION—In print media, an advertisement 
entirely surrounded by editorial matter. 





JUNIOR PANEL—A small-scale version of the 24-sheet 
poster displayed in suburban shopping areas and neigh- 
borhood store walls. Also called SIX-SHEET POSTER. 


DICTIONARY OF TERMS USEFUL TO BUYERS OF MEDIA 


JUNIOR UNIT—In print, a page size which permits an 
advertiser to use the same engraving plates for small- and 
large-page publications. The advertisement is prepared 
as a full-page unit in the smaller publication, and appears 
in the larger publication as a “junior unit” with some 
editorial matter on two or more sides. 





KEY PLATE—In color printing, the first plate prepared 
as a guide to printing of other colors. 

KEY STATION—The station originating a network's 
major programs. 

KEY—lIdentification within an advertisement or coupon 
which permits inquiries or requests to be traced to a 
specific advertisement. This is called KEYING AN AD- 
VERTISEMENT. This device is used in mail-order, direct- 
mail, and split-run advertising. 

KILOCYCLE-—In broadcasting, 1,000 complete alterna- 
tions of current in one second. 

KINESCOPE-1. A film of a live or taped telecast. 2. The 


trademark of a television receiving tube. 


KINESCOPE, DOUBLE SYSTEM—Separate filming of 
visual and audio portions of a program. 

KNOWN PROBABILITY SAMPLE — A. statistically- 
determined representative sample of a large group which 
eliminates the opportunity for an interviewer to select 
his own version of a sample. Also called PROBABILITY 
or PRECISION SAMPLE. 





LEAD-IN—In relation to audience flow, the program pre- 
ceding an advertiser's program on the same station. 
LEAD-OUT—In relation to audience flow, the program 
following an advertiser’s program on the same station. 
LEG—In broadcasting, an offshoot from main network 
stations which carries network programs. 
LENGTH OF A LINE-The width of a column or page in 
a specific publication. 
LETTERPRESS PRINTING—Printing accomplished by 
pressing an inked raised surface to the printing surface. 
(Continued on next page) 










(Continued from preceding page) 

LIFE—1. Of an advertisement, the length of time re- 
sponses are received from an advertisement designed to 
elicit inquiries or other reactions. 2. Of a publication, 
length of time responses to a specific advertisement are 
received. 

LIMITED RESPONSE QUESTION —In research, a ques- 
tion to which respondents are offered a limited number 
of alternative answers. 

LIMITED TIME STATION —A station which usually 
shares its channel with other stations, and is, therefore, 
authorized to broadcast a limited number of hours daily. 
LINAGE—The number of agate lines for one ora series 
of advertisements proposed or run in print media. 
LINE—A space measurement, one-fourteenth of an inch. 


LINE CUT—A line engraving which reproduces without 
tonal variation. Tonal variation is possible with a half- 
tone engraving. 
LIST—In direct-mail, the names and addresses of persons 
to be reached; the mailing list. 
LIST BROKER—In direct-mail advertising, an agent who 
rents prospect lists, compiled by one advertiser, to another 
advertiser. He receives a commission for his services. 
LIST HOUSE—In direct-mail advertising, an agent who 
sells prospect lists compiled by his organization to an 
advertiser. 
LISTENING AREA—The geographic area in which a sta- 
tion’s transmitting signal can be heard. 
LISTENING AREA, PRIMARY—The area in which 
transmission is static-free and consistent. 
LISTENING AREA, SECONDARY — An outlying 
area, in which transmission is subject to static and 


fading. 


LITHOGRAPHY—A printing process in which type is 
photographed on a sensitized metal plate, and treated so 
that the plate will accept ink only in those areas from 
which an imprint is desired. This type of printing is used 
in offset lithography, offset printing, photo-offset, photo- 
lithography, and planography. 

LIVE CAMPAIGN—In broadcasting, one which uses live 
talent rather than film or records. 

LIVE REPEAT PROGRAM-—A repeat performance of a 
live broadcast. 

LOCAL PROGRAM—A non-network, station-originated 
program. 

LOCAL CHANNEL —In broadcasting, a channel servicing 
station primarily in a city, town, and the suburban and 
rural areas contiguous thereto, not in excess of 250 watts. 


LOCAL RATE—A reduced rate offered by media to local 
advertisers that is lower than that offered to national 
advertisers. 

LOG—In broadcasting, a station’s chronological listing of 
programing activities. 

LOGOTYPE—1. A printing plate of an advertiser’s trade 
name or trademark to be used repeatedly in his advertis- 
ing. 2. Two letters joined on one block of type. 








MAGAZINE CONCEPT—1. In time-buying, a network 
program in which several advertisers may participate. 
2. In programing, a broadcast which presents several 
different elements. 

MAGAZINE SUPPLEMENT-—A supplement in magazine 
form distributed by newspapers. Also called newspaper- 
distributed Sunday magazine. An INDIVIDUAL SUP. — 
PLEMENT is one edited and published locally by the — 
newspaper which distributes it. A SYNDICATED SUP- 
PLEMENT is one which is edited and printed by a pub- § 
lishing company which furnishes it to non-competing 
newspapers throughout the country. 7 
MAIL-BALLOT MAP—A broadcast coverage map pre- _ 
pared by tabulating the results of a mailed questionnaire — 
to determine the location and number of homes listening — 
and the frequency of listening. 
MAIL-IN PREMIUM—A premium offered by an adver- — 
tiser to consumers who mail evidence of purchase of his — 
product and a sum of money. : 
MAIL-ORDER ADVERTISING — Advertisements which 
solicit a direct order of merchandise or service. These — 


advertisements are generally in a publication. 


MAIL-ORDER HOUSE—A company which sells mer- — 
chandise or services by mail- 
MAIL SURVEY MAP-—A broadcast coverage map pre- 

pared (1) by tabulating cumulative, unsolicited mail re- 
ceived during a certain period or (2) by tabulating © 
listener response to a special order or contest run during © 
a certain period. 7 
MAILING LIST—A prepared list of prospects for direct- ~ 
mail solicitation. ; 
MAKE-GOOD-—1. In print, a free, repeat insertion of an- 
advertisement to compensate for an error in the original - 
insertion. 2. In broadcast, in cases in which a commercial 
has been unavoidably cancelled or has been unwittingly 
omitted from the station schedule, the credit or a broad- 
cast of the same commercial in another time slot granted 
to the advertiser. 
MAKE-UP—The arrangement of printed material on & 
page or in an issue. 










MARKET-—A sufficiently large group of people with pu 

chasing power and an inclination to spend it on a par- 
ticular commodity. A THICK MARKET is one in which a 
product has wide appeal. A THIN MARKET is one in” 
Se a eh eee prospects. 


Definitions of additional words hasan with “Mm 
will be given in May.—The Editor. 
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Today’s marketing specialist knows 
that the heavy-spending consumers 
of the dynamic Industrial North 
and East, who generously expend 
their seemingly limitless buying 
power, are the decisive customers 
to woo and win in the struggle for 
national brand dominance. 


_ HOW T0 | 
WIN NEW 
BUYERS 


by the millions! 


Within 227 counties of the Indus- 
trial North and East, where 26% 
of total U. S. Retail Sales are made, 
FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP de- 
livers an audience of 44% of all 
families. 

Profitably apply a modern ver- 
sion of the “Piped Piper” by using 


THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 








a strong advertising campaign in 
FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP to 
attract and win new buyers by the 
millions. 

To make your advertising sell 
more where more is sold... it’s 
FIRST 3 FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 
Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 
Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 





ROTOGRAVURE »« COLORGRAVURE 
Wiew Yorx 17,1.1., News Building, 220 East 42nd Strevt, MUrray Mill 7-4894 » Cuicaco 11, Ill, Tribene Tower, SUperier 7-0043 » SAM FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 155 Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 » Los ANGELES 5, Calif., 2460 Wilshire Boulevard, OUshirk 5-355? 
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Newspapers 


Nationally Distributed 
Sunday Supplements 


General Magazines 
Business Papers 
Farm Publications 
Network TV 
Network TV Talent 


Spot Television 











BIZ cope 
Record of National Advertising Expenditures Year 1959 















































Spot Radio 
Outdoor 
$ Volume $ Volume 
1959 1958 

Newspapers $700,002,000 | $621,648,000 
Setgret Dawe | exzeraqo | 9740100 
General Magazines 760,630,000 671,367,000 
Business Papers 517,868,000 | 470,600,000 
Farm Publications 51,645,000 48,899,000 
Network TV 627,312,0008 566,590,000 
Network TV Talent 354,158,000 320,451,000 
Spot Television 614,636,000 524,262,000 
Spot Radio 176,782,000 171,939,000 
Outdoor 114,007,000" 113,128,000 
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R= Revised since Third Quarter 1959 Index 


Data on network radio, direct mail, point-of-purchase, transportation, 
and other media not available quarterly on an adequate basis. 






























146.1 
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J. EOGAR HOOVER 


**...citizenship...” 





U. OF MINN. PRES. J. L. MORRILL 


**... responsibility...” 


What makes 


Each of these 
distinguished 
Americans car- 
ries a PRESS 
——| Club card issued 
ae by the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune. (P-R-E-S-S 
signifying: Paper Route Experience 
Spells Success. ) 

Further, each man had to request 
his own club membership and each 
wrote freely and feelingly of the 
character-molding training and 
building-for-the-future experience he 
had acquired in his own newspaper 
carrier boy days. 

Such high-level pride in first-job 
accomplishments startled everyone 
but Minneapolis Star and Tribune 
circulation di r M. E. Fisher— 
the man who dreamed up the unique 

morary club idea five years ago 

has since seen it mushroom to 

a 5,000-plus membership that in- 
cludes leaders in virtually every 
of human endeavor (among 

m a former President of the 
United States). 
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GEN. DAVID SARNOFF 


**,.-opportunity...” 





WALT DISNEY 


“,.. Self-discipline...” 


As foster-father to 12,000 Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune carrier sales- 
men (world’s largest daily newspaper 
carrier force) Fisher’s objective was 
simple: ““To attach maximum pres- 
tige to newspaper route experience 
and to heighten public appreciation 
of the benefits of newspaper route 
work.” Any ex-newspaper carrier for 
any newspaper was eligible to join. 
Any other newspaper in the country 
was welcome to use the idea. For 
Fisher’s faith is strong and simple: 
newspaper route training and a good 
education make the best possible 
stepping-stones to adult success. 

Fisher works hard at providing 
both stepping stones. j 
4,000 of his carrier boys delu his 
desk with applications for higher- 


st year . 





BING CROSBY 


* .. beneficial...” 





LOWELL THOMAS 


*...training...” 


a newspaper great ? 


education scholarships — a record 
even for the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune, whose International Schol- 
arship Program is the largest news- 
paper sponsored plan in the country. 
A record total of 98 scholarships, 
worth more than $80,000, was award- 
ed through the program and the co- 
operating schools. 

Like most other newspapers 
throughout the nation, the Minne- 
apolis Star and Tribune are proud of 
their newspaper carrier boys and are 
honestly concerned with boys’ 
welfare and future. This pride and 
interest is ~ more — these 
newspapers have earn e regular 
seodenih and responsive regard of 
the people of a 3% state region— 
America’s great Upper Midwest. 


Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


EVENING 


MORNING & SUNDAY 





650,000 SUNDAY .- 


515,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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Reduce Your Ad Production Costs 


in Selling the Truck and Bus Fleets and Automotive Jobber Markets 





No other business paper publishing company in 
the truck and bus fleet field provides these great 
economies. 


Send for this FREE SPC “Spec” Sheet 

















One of America’s leading industrial ad- 
vertisers recently said, “Production, art- 
work and plate costs eat up about a third 


Attention: 





SPC Web-Offset Specification Sheet 


The Stanley Publishing Company business papers shown below have been printed by web offset since May 


B59. From that time through January 1960 issues the publisher absorbed any charges listed below. Starting with 
he February 1960 imsves the charges below are going to automatically be billed) They provide advertisers and 
agencies many econormes 


Poole Bros.. Chicago, Ill, a leading printer of trade journals including Advertising Age, print the Stanley 


Publishing papers. Each of the papers listings in Standard Rate and Data in the sections indicated carry the 
information under a special heading entitled — “Web Offset Specifications”. The table below identifies these var- 
tous web offset specifications. The charges that are included actually represent economies when compared to the 
needed mechanical requirements of straight letterpress printing. The charges below are commissionable to recog- 
nized advertising agencies. They will be billed on separate invoices which will be attached to the space invoices. 


of our annual good-sized budget.” Upon a ced EE = gore 
viewing the adjacent “Spec’”’ sheet, he fur- a _”™ _ ee 6 fae I~ Sclee rene 
ther said, ‘That will sure enable us to save +000 senty $1000 any 31,000 Query $1,000 Ament 63.00 neaty 3.000 Annaty 11.000 Anat 


money ... hundreds . . . even thousands of 


production dollars.” 


Get your copy of the “spec” sheet. Shows 
details on how original zincs, halftones and 
electros are circumvented. 


Ads are “shot” from tear-sheets, repro- 
duction proofs, artwork, etc. Or, an adver- 
tiser simply furnishes a low-cost film posi- 
tive or negative. 


Whether you are now printing or using 
Web-Offset .. . whether you know a little 
or a lot about it . . . this FREE “spec” sheet 
will interest you. It is the first such “spec”’ 
sheet released by any business paper pub- 
lisher, and is based on an entire year’s 
experience. 

We will also gladly send you the complete 


market and editorial story on any or all of the 
Stanley Publishing papers. 








| 
aoeemaryeenne moetaie | Explonetery Procedure Nems billed — Economies 





| Flush Mounted Leerpress Plates, | “pinnae tease Two CHARGE 


' | Originals or Electros rt 





T tossuaes ouieie deen oko} T 
2 Se ee, GRIND © RSENS | Meo bo Cah neetns ty guilt | Flush Mounnag Charge of $3.00 
but not flush 
| 





Reproducing from ad tear sheet or Sr oe 
3 etch of reproduchen proof (must be Shot seporately sipped into poge | $10.00 per gpread 
vnmounted) | 





4A Complete Film Positive — Supplied | Swipped into poge | $5.00 per color 
by Advertiser 
48 Complete Film Negatwe Sepptea | ¢ ee stripped into 
| & Sone 





$15.00 per color per unit, $30.00 
per spreod 





ac | Enlargement or Reductions eee $15.00 per color per unit; $30.00 


etch proot, reproducton preots per 





for one shot, maxi 


Enlorgements or Reduchons | From $25.00 per color, per unit, $50.00 
eod 











Requiring combination 
mum size 18 by 24 


artwork 
SA mum size 16 by 24 per spr ie aE 
5B Eniargemenn or Reducthons | From artwork requiring combinanon | Time bows eshmates provided 
| work 
6 Finished errwork | For one shot camero work, moxi- | $25.00 per color, per unit; $50.00 
mum size 18 by 24 per spread 
7 Finished artwork work, maxi | Time bosis, estimates orovided 
8 





Acceptable in variows woys | Time bons, estates provided 














These chargeable items effective February |, 1960 
Prices subject to change without notice 
Addinone! copra: of the specificaton sheet ovalable by wrinng 


Stanley Publishing Company 


WAbesh 10636 


431 S. Dearborn Street, 
Chicage 5, Iiliners 
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51,000 Monthly 51,000 Quarterly 


When You Advertise in 


62,000 Monthly 


Stanley Publishing Company 
switched from letterpress to web- 
offset in May 1959 to affect econo- 
mies in its publication production 
and speed up its service to read- 
ers. The incregsed speed amounts 
to printing and folding 16-page 
signatures in color, at speeds of 
15,000 to 20,000 copies an hour. 
Since taking this major step 
Stanley Publishing is now in a 
position to also afford advertisers 
major savings and drastic reduc- 
tions in production costs. 





The Web-Offset experi- 
ences of Stanley Publish- 
ing warranted its being 
featured in the national 
advertising of a manu- 
facturer of web-offset 
presses. Write for re- 
prints of this ad. 
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The above SPC “spec” sheet will enable you 
to figure exactly in dollars and cents how tre- 
mendous are the production savings when you 
sell the bus and truck fleet market and auto- 
motive jobber market through advertising in 
the Stanley Publishing papers. 


DIRECTORY 





| r.eer | 
| DIRECTORY 
and TSN PA 
BUYERS GUIDE 
aa 
ne eee en Le 


51,000 Annvally 62,000 Annually 





and 
SUVERS GUIDE 








35,000 Annually 


tion savings are a real “plus” 


These produc- production costs. 


" taandeaed anezictanieapeseee sama 


| would appreciate your mailing to me FREE; 
copies of the SPC Web-Offset ‘Spec’ Sheet 
copies of the Hantscho ad reprint 






these 7 Stanley Publishing Papers You Save on Production Costs 


in using Stanley 
Publishing papers. The basic reason for adver- 
tising in them is of course for RESULTS. 
When you advertise in Stanley Publishing 
papers you (1) get results and (2) save on 


Stanley Publishing Company * 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 


Send complete information on advertising in [) TSN; [ JPN; [) FPN; 














(CO JPN Dir.; 0) Fleet Dir; [) JPN Show Daily; [) TBGN 
Name Title 
Cc P y 
Street 

Zone Stote 





a 
2 
— 

=< 


These Production Savings Enable You to Spend More on Advertising Space in Stanley Publishing Papers 
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APRIL 
7: Annual Media Awards spon- 
sored by Mep1a/score, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, N. Y. 
: National Assn. of Broadcast- 
ers, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago. 
: Associated Business Publica- 
tions, Westchester Country * 
Club, Rye, N. Y. li] ry 
Assn. of National Advertis- 
ers, Hotel Plaza, N. Y. 
American Assn. of Advertis- 


ing Agencies, Boca Raton Ho- 
tel and Club, Boca Raton, 


eel 
a Georgia's 
: Continental Advertising 


Agency Network, Fontaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach. 


® 
American Newspaper Pub- hi 
lishers Assn., Waldorf-Asto- 


ria, N. Y. 


: Advertising Federation of : 
America, Columbus, Ohio. = iN} a 











Assn. of Canadian Advertis- 
ers, Royal York Hotel, To- — inv? 


: National Newspaper Promo- : 
tion Assn., Westward Ho Ho- al alll 
tel, Phoenix, Ariz. 

¢ 





> H 
t ‘ : ; ~ 
. . . . & ; j 
Direct Mail Advertising Oe n./ 
Assn., Fairmont Hotel, San 


Francisco. N i A Columb d 
:Seeehie Tibia Aen. Ow one, metropolitan Augusta, Columbus and Macon 


The Greenbrier, White Sul- are Georgia’s #2 market. And what a bargain! More than 
phur Springs, W. Va. 650,000 population... that’s yours with savings of 17% 
: Associated Business Publica- on each 10,000 lines when you schedule the Georgia 
tions, Hot Springs, Va. Group. Saves time and trouble, too. For the Georgia 
: Advertising Federation of Group is a package buy... one order, one bill and one check. 


ee mers : — _ Nail down Georgia’s #2 market with the Georgia Group. 


Point-of-Purchase Advertis- 


ing Institute, Mayflower Ho- THE 
tel, Washington, D. C. a 
: Advertising Federation of C0! la roll 
America, Skyline Inn, Mt. 
Pocono, Pa. 
: Assn. of Railroad Advertising 
Managers, Diplomat Hotel, 


Hollywood, Fla. 

: National Federation of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, North- 
ernaire Hotel, Three Lakes, 
Wisconsin. 


ronto. 


AUGUSTA Ciironicle and Herald COLUMBUS Ledger and Enquirer MACON Telegraph and News 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
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No... COUNT OF 
BUSINESS EXECS 


AMONG Ss 
READERS | 


is has the highest percentage 
of business owners and officials 
of all men’s magazines in the 
latest Starch Report —35.2%. 
Only 1 magazine of all 53 
surveyed tops ELKS 
in this category. 


Top occupational status 
accounts for ELKS high 
median income of $7220... 
and explains why ELKS leads 
more ownership classifications 
than any other men’s magazine. 


This unmatched audience of 
businessmen is reached best by 
advertising in The ELKS 
Magazine. Contact your local 
ELKS representative for 
details, or write for our booklet 
—“The ELKS Market.” 


MAGAZINE 





New York, 386 Fourth Ave. 


Chicago, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles, 1709 W. 8th St. 





ODDS AND TRENDS 


Come as an Article 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


There are a certain few media among 
which the feeling is especially strong 
that the advertiser will do better if he 
comes dressed in the editor’s own for- 


mat. 


This column, which will soon win 
the question-asking title from your 
10-year-old daughter, would like to 
ask (1) “Why?” and (2) “How true 
is this assumption?” 

Setting out on a one-man survey to 
track down the advertisements wear- 
ing a six-point parenthetical 
“(Advt.)” in their margins, I was 
impressed by the fact that, while 
editorial advertisements get around to 
all sorts of print media, two that they 
seem to favor particularly are Read- 
er’s Digest, and the Sunday comic sec- 
tions. 

Why? 

What is there about these two 
media that makes advertisers want to 
simulate their editorial styles? 

For one thing, each has a distinc- 
tive, different format. Some adver- 
tisers feel it’s wise to fit in with these 
special surroundifgs. 


Distinctive Formats 


For another thing, these distinctive 
formats have both proved themselves 
with the public, by building the na- 
tion’s largest magazine circulation, by 
consistently scoring one of the Sunday 
newspaper’s top readership ratings. 

You can’t blame the advertising 
man who buys these reader-interest- 
ing formats for deciding to take the 
hint, and try the same style that 
sparked that interest. And then, of 
course, editorial advertisements slip 
in so unobtrusively. They’re the 
original “subliminal advertising.” 

But have they worked as expected? 
I decided to go straight to these two 
media, and ask them my second ques- 
tion, “How true is this assumption?” 

“We've been looking into that, our- 
selves,” said my Digest contact. “You 


know, our Promotion Department has 
been rounding up, and building ad- 
vertisements around, case histories of 
resultful advertising in the Digest. 
Recently, we checked all nine cases 
used to date, to see what they had in 
common. One of the things we found 
was that only one of these nine suc- 
cesses achieved its response by simu- 
lating our editorial format.” 


Comics Advertisements 


Next, I checked with the largest of 
the Sunday comics groups (Metro). 
They showed me a booklet describing 
the “Ten Best-Read Metro Comics 
Ads in the First Half of 1959.” Only 
two of the 10 used the comic-strip 
format. When they expanded that for 
me to a ten-months’ report, a third 
comic-strip advertisement made the 
top 10—last October’s unusually sue- 
cessful debut of Betty Crocker as a 
comics-ad character. 

Why am I discussing a creative 
man’s subject in a magazine “serving 
the media-buying function”? Here’s 
why: 

When this idea gets around that a 
certain medium calls for its own spe- 
cial kind of copy and art, then who- 
ever decides to buy that medium is 
making the creative decisions for the 
campaign, too. Media dictates to 
Copy and Art. 

In the case of comic-strip ads, 
whose preparation is more or less of 
a specialty, I’m sure that’s discourag- 
ing many agencies from trying that 
medium. And the figures confirm that 
an unusually large -percentage of 
comic section linage comes from a 
handful of agencies who’ve mastered 
the “comic technique.” LJ 
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Ko 
Guaranteed by * 
Good Househeering | 


- 
L0r as ADVERTISED went 






Product: 

PHILCO, 

Air-Wrap Refrigerator 
Company: 

PHILCO, 

Consumer Products Division 
Agency: 

BBDO 
Marketing Problem: 


Winning quick consumer ac- 
ceptance of an important new 
refrigerator development 

















JANUARY 1960—Refrigerator is investigated. 


in Good Housekeeping’s own engineering 
laboratories, then checked out thoroughly by 
home economists under home use conditions. 





AUGUST 1959—Philco’s V. P. Marketing, 
Henry E. Bowes, confers with Advertising 
Manager John Kelly, BBDO’s John Bunch 
and Good Housekeeping’s Ed Gillin. 





FEBRUARY 1960—Philco “Air-Wrap” lives up 


to all its claims; proves to keep meat, vege- 
tables, leftovers fresh for 11 days or more! 
Earns Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal. 











OCTOBER 1959—Performance characteristics 
of new “Air-Wrap” development are stud- 
ied, data submitted to Good Housekeeping 
editors and engineers for evaluation. 





APRIL 1960— More than 12,350,000 Good 
Housekeeping readers will see the issue 
carrying the news of Philco’s revolutionary 
“Air-Wrap” refrigerator. 


‘Good Housekeeping is essential in our 
marketing plans because it reduces the cost 
and time of selling our PHILCO products...” 


PHILCO GOES WITH THE FIRST! 


Phileo’s campaign helps point up Good 
Housekeeping’s continuing leadership in its 
field. In 1959, FIRST in advertising pages, 
FIRST in editorial pages, FIRST in dealer 
and Department Store advertising tie-ins. 


Important reasons why Good Housekeeping 


is FIRST on so many schedules! 
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“We have selected Good House- 
keeping to carry this unique 
‘Air-Wrap’ story because of 
Good Housekeeping’s influence 
on the buying habits of mil- 
lions of American women. 
Good Housekeeping creates a 
climate of confidence for our 
products and, therefore, is an 
essential part of our ‘Air- 
Wrap’ Marketing Program.” 
—H. E. BOWES 





—HENRY E. BOWES, 


V.P. Marketing, Philco 





MARKETING PROBLEM? 
Let our experts help! 


Our editors and technicians who 
staff our Institute are in daily 
touch with market developments 
in every field. With other mem- 
bers of our Marketing Committee 
they will consult with any respon- 
sible manufacturer or agency. 
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the one that tells "em... 





. is the one that sells 'em 





“That’s the basic picture, let’s take it from there.” Whether it’s leather 


or the latest sales curve under consideration, men at the management 


level rely on the RECORDER for the research and information that 


helps put the whole picture together. It’s the only publication that reflects 


every facet of shoe business interest, every operational detail. The men 


who read it—need it. They prove it by their rate of renewal... over 7% 


higher than the national average of 284. trade magazines! Get your share 


of their consistent attention — your share of the budgets they control. 


READERSHIP — Considered, 
by a wide margin, the “most helpful” 
publication in all shoe categories, according 


to a recent National Analysts, Inc. survey. 


VITALITY — 43,000 reprint requests in 
ten months — and the highest subscription 
renewal rate in the trade — 74.74%. 


If you missed any of these Functional 
Dae . unc 
significant articles — THE CHANGING 
CONcEPTs Footwear 
send for reprints to IN SHOE 00 
MERC 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, MANDISING 


Philadelphia 39, Pa. 





IMPRESSION — Exposure time 
for each issue is longer by months 


than any competitive publication. 


IMPACT — Superior quality and clarity 
of reproduction plus full color availability, 


provide maximum visual power. 


————————), 


1959-60 
Shoe 
Industry 
Facts and 
Figures 




















Recorder 


A CHILTON 1) PUBLICATION 
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current facts about the 


THE RETAIL SALES PICTURE IN 
Here are two important factors to consider if NORTHEASTERN MICHIGAN 


you have a sales problem in Michigan. 


Many analysts consider the above 18 county Bay County 18-County Area 
area, with Bay City the gateway, as a ONE 
MARKET TARGET due to the economic 
ties of the counties and the dominant role $148,500,553  $479,776,201 
Bay City plays as the single large city of the 43.191.233 157.237.966 
area ... an area accounting for more than te gens 
$479 million annually. 13,943,600 
The Bay City Times is the one effective ad- 7,816,566 39,922,000 
vertising media providing SALES POWER 
for the entire area . . . reaching 9 out of every 8,025,433 24,106,133 
10 homes in Bay County and 3% out of 10 
homes in all of Northeastern Michigan. ania oe 
Whether you’re interested in product testing . . . 33,074,633 132,228,366 
utilizing the impact of spot color . . . or simply 16,491,100 
covering your market effectively and economi- 
cally, The Times is your best buy in North- 


eastern Michigan. SOURCE: Michigan Dept. of Revenue (Nov. '58 thru Oct. 


"59). Write for your free copy of complete 18-county 


BAY CITY: The Seaway port of Northeastern Michigan sates Reeetidown for 1900. 


THE BAY CITY TIMES 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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Evils of Negative Selling 


By Isabel Ziegler 
T HAS ALWAYS BEEN discour- 


aging to me to have a salesman 
pitch his station on the basis of com- 
parisons with other stations in the 
market. Naturally, some comparisons 
are necessary, but they should be 
drawn from material which is stand- 
ard. When we talk of the negative- 
selling salesman, we mean the sales- 
man who has gone to the trouble of 
taping his competition. When asked 
to produce a tape of their own sta- 
tion, we are informed that he just 
hasn't one. Yet, he has timings on the 
other stations, with elaborate charts 
and breakdowns on how the competi- 
tion he is criticizing spaces competi- 
tive products, how many public-serv- 
ice announcements they have and 
what time, etc. Often implications 
are insinuated about ratings and 
rating-week, along with talk of con- 
tests, etc. When you ask for some 
material on his own station, you 
draw another blank. 

It should be said that sometimes 
the same salesman who pitches nega- 
tively can also pitch you well on an- 
other station. Perhaps then, he is 
pitching the only information that the 
station makes available to him. 


Clients May Be Confused 


I wonder when this same salesman 
makes direct calls on clients, how 
they react to such selling. It would 
seem to me that this type of salesman 
sells his own medium down the river. 
It’s probably these same clients who 
come back to their agencies, and ask 
whether or not we really believe in 
station affidavits. It doesn’t seem to 
be in people’s nature to doubt all the 
time, but when this same client has 
been exposed to our- negative sales- 
man who plants all the seeds of 
doubt, we certainly can expect that he 
will want proof that his own adver- 
tising was aired, and request exact 
reports as to when it was aired and 
what it was adjacent to. Then, of 
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course, he will want justification of 
his price, since somewhere along the 
line, he has heard that some stations 
“practically give away their an- 
nouncements.” He also heard that 
some stations will do “anything” for 
the business, and consequently the 
buyer will be told not to place any 


-orders with any stations until they 


have promised to fulfill a list the 
advertiser has prepared regarding 
merchandising. When you begin to 
talk ratings, he will say that he has 
always heard that there was some- 
thing phony about them, and then 
you will have to undertake the job of 
explaining ratings and how they 
work, what the differential is, etc. 

As a matter of fact, it might well 
be that an advertiser who was con- 
sidering broadcast media, might feel 
reaffirmed in his decision to continue 
in print where he gets tear sheets as 


_ proof of his advertising. Our negative 


salesman has done nothing but de- 
velop confusion and mistrust. It can 
be said that the only thing this sort 
of selling contributes is a means of 
keeping some stations in line. Is this 
really true? Hasn’t this sort of selling 
been going on for a long time, and 
has it ever kept a station in line? 
Rather, does it not justify the other 
stations in the same area to convert 
to poor practices in order to get what 
they consider to be their fair share 
of the business? 

Obviously, stations, representatives, 
and agencies don’t benefit from this 
kind of selling. It only makes it hard- 
er for all of us, and accomplishes 
nothing constructive. Yet, what can 
we all do to stop it? The next time a 
salesman comes in your office and 
starts his pitch with the usual deadly, 
“I don’t want you to think I’m knock- 
ing the competition, but . . .” I be- 
lieve we owe it to agencies, stations, 
representatives and our own clients, 
and the industry in general, to put a 
stop to the pitch right then and 
there. a 





tooled 
for selling 


GAL-T 


No other way 
to reach 

this market so 
effectively. 
This station 
is viewed and 
respected by 
an audience 
greater than 
the combined 
audience* 

of all other 
stations in 
this great 


MULTI-CITY 
TV MARKET 


*ARB and Nielsen 


WGAL-TV 
Channel & 


Lancaster, Pa. 
NBC and CBS 


STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


Representative: MEEKER 
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ABC Television. A special Nielsen 
analysis of nighttime program popu- 
larity among the three TV networks 
covers the 61 markets where all three 
have comparable outlets (either all 
VHF or all UHF). It compares audi- 
ence shares for the two weeks ending 
December 6, 1959, share of audience 
by night of the week, and network 
rankings by number of most popular 
half-hour periods. The 61 markets 
account for 87.2 per cent all U.S. TV 
homes. 


Airlift. “The Shift in Buying Em- 
phasis” reports that airlines are tak- 
ing an increasing part in determining 
what components go into new air- 
craft. Case studies of individual air- 
line buying practices show how man- 
ufacturers call in airline buyers to 


get “item by item agreement on com- 
ponents before contracts are signed.” 
Other examples describe how differ- 
ent airlines replace components be- 
fore putting new planes into service 
and also “switch brands” during con- 
tinual progressive maintenance checks 
on each plane in service. Major 
equipment changes, says the report, 
are normally approved by an execu- 
tive management committee on the 
vice presidential level. 
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MEDIA STUDIES 


American Paper Merchant. A sur- 
vey of wrapping and dual paper mer- 
chants in 42 states and the District of 
Columbia covers handling of sanitary 
maintenance and janitor supplies 
from waxes and soaps to mops and 
buckets. Of the 469 respondent firms, 
56.6 per cent now carry such items, 
and, of these, 81 per cent are selling 
more today than in 1956. Among 
those replying, sanitary supplies ac- 
count for 19.6 per cent of their total 
profits, an increase of 52 per cent 
over the 12.9 per cen reported in 
1956. More than 90 per cent of those 
making a forecast anticipate in- 
creased volume in sanitary supplies 
during the next five years. Survey 
also covers percentage of sales effort 
devoted by each company to sanitary 
supplies, help received from manu- 
facturers of these items, preference 
for private vs. nationally advertised 
brands, and industries providing the 
best market for sanitary supplies. 


Blair Television Companies. An 
animated film combining humor with 
hard sell, “See It, Hear It, Learn It” 
traces the revolutionary growth of 
family units, income, mobility, sub- 
urban expansion, and changing con- 
sumer tastes to show how the “flexi- 
bility, versatility, and availability” of 
spot TV makes dollars and sense for 
advertisers. Bob and Ray provide 
audio impersonations of personalities 
ranging from Edward R. Murrow to 
the late Senator McCarthy and the 
Brothers Piel, who discuss everything 
from increased teaching effectiveness 
of sight tied to sound and motion to 
Blair’s Test Market Plan, available at 
no extra cost to new product adver- 
tisers using Blair stations. 


Chicago Tribune. Of 400 Chicago 
housewives interviewed about furni- 
ture buying, 41 per cent could not 
give brand names of any furniture 
already owned. Most feel that they 
should show “good taste” in buying 
furniture, but self doubt leads to 
frustration, anxiety, and procrastina- 








tion in buying. This feeling also 
causes fear of professional decora- 
tors, who “may not like my furni- 
ture.” Calling in such experts is con- 
sidered an admission of failure as a 
homemaker. Consequently, she turns 
to storeroom exhibits, advertising 
and editorial features in magazines 
and newspapers. Most popular styles 
are modern, contemporary, period, 
traditional, and early American, in 
that order. Sixty per cent said they 
prefer a style other than the one they 
now own. 

















Edward Petry & Co., Inc. In addi- 
tion to basics of TV coverage, a pres- 
entation to the tire and rubber indus- 
try points up the flexibility of “pre- 
cision tooled” spot by demonstrating 
































market variation in cars per capita 
and in sales and brand acceptance of 
tires. Wichita, for example, with half 
the population and retail sales of 
Columbus, Ohio, has a higher per- 
centage of car ownership per family, 
and accounts for numerically greater 
tire sales. Report charts increasing 
use of spot TV by leading tire manu- 
facturers, showing that Armstrong, 
U.S. Rubber, and General Tire used 
more announcements in more mat- 
kets in 1959 than in 1958. 
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MARKET STUDIES 


Electronic Equipment Engineer- 
ing’s February “News/Reviews” sec- 
tion forecasts a record breaking year 
for electronic industries. Employ- 
ment is up, stock prices have in- 
creased, but so have electronic im- 
ports into the U.S. Imports during 
the first nine months of 1959 were 
two-and-a-half times those for the 
same period of 1958. Department of 
Commerce breakdowns predict a $10 
billion U.S. output (compared to $8.8 
billion in 1959) as follows: consumer 
radio, TV, and related equipment, 
$2.2 billion; electron tubes, $.93 bil- 
lion; semiconductor devices, $.47 
billion; components other than semi- 
conductois or tubes, $1.8 billion; all 
other electronic equipment, $4.65 bil- 


lion. 
| th 


annual awee 


Te 


Faweett Publications’ “19th An- 
nual Beauty Reader Forum” covers 
brand use of 48 items from make-up 
base and mascara to eyelash curlers 
and mouth wash by readers of True 
Confessions and Motion Picture. Sur- 
vey, covering the years 1949 through 
59, shows use trends. Last year’s fig- 
ures range from 98 per cent use of 
lipstick to 13 per cent use of astrin- 
gents. More detailed reports on vari- 
ous product groups are also available. 











The Journal Company. An all- 
media study of Milwaukee indicates 
that 43 per cent of ‘all advertising 
placed during the week of October 
19, 1959, went into the two daily Mil- 
waukee papers, 36 per cent went to 
the four TV stations, and 11 per cent 
to seven local radio outlets. In addi- 
tion, six per cent was spent for bill- 
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boards, three per cent for 21 “weekly 
newspapers and secondary publica- 
tions,” 0.9 per cent for transit, and 
0.3 per cent in three FM radio sta- 
tions. In all, 2,709 advertisers spent 
$1,090,569 in these media during the 
week. The report indicates concentra- 
tion of broadcast advertising by sta- 
tion and by day part and includes 
similar data for 1954, showing trends 
in local media expenditure. 


Seventeen. A mass bridal market is 
forecast for the *60’s as a result of 


ee ee ee ee ee ee Ee ee en ee ee ee eee 


WANT ANY OF THESE REPORTS? 


If you want copies of any of these reports, fill in coupon 
and send to Editor, MEDIA/SCOPE, 420 Lexington Ave., 


New York 17. 





the “baby boom” of the °40’s. Ac- 
cording to “Bridal Market Study,” 
more than three million teen-age girls 
will become brides in the next five 
years, and half of all women marry- 
ing for the first time marry before 
they are 20. Eighteen is the heaviest 
marrying age among girls. Number 
of marriages and percentage of total 
by ages, from 16 to 34, based on mar- 
riages in 28 states are given, plus 
projection to national marriages. 
Booklet also reports number of teen- 
age girls whose hope chests now con- 
tain items ranging from china and 
flatware to electric blankets and 
towels. 


Television Bureau of Advertis- 
ing. “Summary: Television Research 
Services” describes techniques, scope, 
and resulting information provided 
by American Research Bureau, A. C. 
Nielsen, Pulse, Trendex, and Video- 
dex. Sections for each service discuss 
their national and local ratings, multi- 
market ratings, circulation studies, 
and special tabulations. The “Sum- 
mary” also includes a combined 
monthly schedule of local market re- 
ports by each service for 1960 and 
a glossary of TV research terms. & 





Name of Report(s): 








Your Name and Title:_ 
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TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 


FEBRUARY and FIRST TWO MONTHS 1960 vs 1959 


FEBRUARY FIRST TWO MONTHS 
1960 vs. 1959 1960 vs. 1959 

% % of % % of 

Gain or Loss Total Gain or Loss Total 


GENERAL 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Baking Products 

Beverages ... 

Cereals and Breakfast Foods - 
Condiments . 

Dairy Products 

Frozen Foods . 

Meats and Fish 


Industrial 


Public Utilities 
Publishing and Media 
Radio, TV and Phonographs .................. 


Sporting Goods, Cam. and Photo Suppl..... 


Toilet Requisites 
Dentifrices _........ ; 


Perfumes and Cosmetics 


Toilet Soaps ......... 


Transportation 


TOTAL GENERAL ... 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Gasolines and Oils . tadtindes . .. 52.6 —30.9 
Passenger Cars—New +50.5 +37.3 
Tires and Tubes .. see +722 1.1 +27.4 
Trucks and Tractors scieliliattilan stb assceati —22.0 0.3 —25.2 
TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE 24.1 +25.4 
TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE J 100.0 +3.0 


*New or adjusted Classifications in 1960; no direct 1959 comparisons available. 
Prepared exclusively for Mepta/score by Media Records, Inc. 
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In Philadelphia nearly everybody reads The Bulletin 





The Evening and Sunday Bulletin, Philadelphia 


A Member of Million Market Newpapers, Inc. 
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FORD MOVES IN 


with 8 FULL COLOR PAGES in 


our APRIL ISSUE... Selling Wagons 
to the people who buy the most 
wagons...SUBURBIA TODAY 
READERS ! 


Suburbia Today DOUBL 


Only 16 months old, Suburbia Today is delivering Circulation is up, too! Suburbia Today is distribute 
its biggest issue yet (a fat 48 pages —twice as big by 203 influential newspapers covering 505 suburh 
as a year ago) to 1,364,387 suburban families this with 1,364,387 circulation. Advertising rates 
month. This unprecedented growth is due to the still based on 1,000,000 circulation ! 
almost immediate acceptance of Suburbia Today by 
major advertisers in most categories. Every month, more of America’s top brands mo 
into Suburbia Today. But—we still have roon 
Ford Motor Co. (alert to the fact that S-T readers What products do you have that fit the needs ¢ 
own more cars per family than readers of any other America’s biggest group of highest incomes=— 
publication) will blossom out with 8 full-color the 1,364,387 Big Spending Families who re 
pages in the April issue. Suburbia Today? 


* Thanks to the quick recognition by major advertisers and their agencies of Suburbia Today's advertising advantages, 
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QUICK FACTS ABOUT peorpraipce. tails apattenn Harman owe 


newspapers—all home delivered—with 1,364,387 
AMERICA'S RICHEST suburban families. 


SHOPPING CENTER dunes scaty loin -eabwe aeetiinn sor. 
port—right alongside the suburban news. 
served in depth Today families are larger, have a - 
Suburbia Today dealers sell almost three higher home ownership, higher educational 
only by times as much per store as the national level, and faster-growing community population 
SUB sae ) average. than any other group in America today. ; 
UBURBIA TODA) Want to know more? Just phone any one of these Suburbia Today representatives: 


NEW YORK 22: 405 Park Avenue, PLaza 5-7900 
153 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE DETROIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Building, TRinity 1-5262 


S s CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS CLEVELAND 15: 604 Hanna Building, PRospect 1-4677 
ATLANTA 3: Cogill, Pirnie & Brown, 1722 Rhodes 
U 19 | i Id O re | Leonard S. Davidow, Puolisher Haverty Bidg., JAckson 2-8113 
Patrick E. O'Rourke, Advertising Director SAN FRANCISCO 4: 235 Montgomery St., YUkon 2-0924 
John M. Badger, Western Advertising Manager LOS ANGELES 5; 3670 Wilshire Bivd., DUnkirk 1-3821 
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The media analysis team of Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance, Inc. in a ‘do 
not disturb,” “right-through-lunch” emergency session. L. James Schneider, 
Vice President and Account Executive; George Johnston, Vice President and 
Director of Media; John S. Pingel, Executive Vice President; Hal E. Rumble, 
Vice President and Manager of Media Department; Charles V. Hicks, Vice 
President and Creative Supervisor. 


——— os 


DOUBLE OR NOTHING 


This decision calls for competent media information 





Situation: . . . sudden change in client plans. 
Requir ement: more space per ad; more time per commercial...with the same budget! 


Need: ...... immediate access to capsuled reviews of the relative virtues of the 
media that had been painstakingly worked into the schedule before 
the change-order came through...and of others that may now be 


considered. 


Solution: . ... check SRDS media listings, market data and whatever good, perti- 
nent information can be found in files, desk drawers and—they hope 
—in your Service-Ads in SRDS. 


Question: ... all of your selling actions have made ther impressions on some or 
all of these decision makers—so have your competitors’— but right 
now, how well are you serving their buying actions? 


Opportunity: with competent strategically positioned Service-Ads in SRDS 


YOU ARE THERE selling by helping people buy 


SROS Standard Rate & Data Service, inc. 
the national authority serving the media-tuying function 
C. Laury Botthof, President and Publisher 


5201 OLD ORCHARD RD., SKOKIE, ILL., ORCHARD 5-8500 
SALES OFFICES — SKOKIE, NEW YORK, ATLANTA, LOS ANGELES 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 
February 1-February 7—Top Five Programs Daily* 


SUNDAY 


Show Rating 
. Ed Sullivan 27.7% 
. Alfred Hitchcock 27.1 
. Jack Benny cosw SO 
. G.E. Theatre 26.1 
PMGWORRE  <.s..........<.. DO 


MONDAY 


. Father Knows Best........ 29.5% 
. Danny Thomas .............. 28.6 
Se ee . 24.1 
. Ann Sothern 23.6 
. Adventures in Paradise.. 22.6 


TUESDAY 


. Red Skelton 31.1% 
. Garry Moore 27.0 
. Rifleman 26.1 
. weet Earp ................... 253 
. Tightrope ...........: .. 23.9 


WEDNESDAY 


. Hall of Fame................ . 26.7% 
. Perry Como 24.8 
. Ozzie & Harriet 22.6 
. Circle Theatre 22.1 
. Hawaiian Eye 20.9 


THURSDAY 


. The Untouchables .......... 30.2% 
. Zane Grey Theatre.......... 28.5 
. Real McCoys 27.0 
. Bat Masterson .............. . 20.4 
. To Tell the Truth... . 20.1 


. 77 Sunset Strip .............. 29.1% 


. Walt Disney Presents.... 23.1 


. The Detectives ................ 22.7 
. Twilight Zone 
pees Commer sinsaala ae 


SATURDAY 


. Gunsmoke 1¢ 
. Have Gun, Will Travel.. 30.7 
. Perry Mason ; 

. Wanted Dead or Alive.... 27.4 
. The Deputy 


* Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing program in question at its time period in 


market areas covered. 
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Network 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
ABC 


CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
ABC 


NBC 
NBC 
ABC 
CBS 
ABC 


ABC 


CBS 
ABC 
NBC 
CBS 


FRIDAY 
ABC 


ABC 


ABC 
CBS 
NBC 


CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
CBS 
NBC 


Sponsor 
Eastman Kodak 
Bristol-Myers 
Lever Brothers 
General Electric 
Kaiser 


Lever Brothers 
General Foods 

Brown & Williamson 
General Foods 

R. J. Reynolds, Armour 


Pet Milk 

Polaroid, Kellogg 
Procter & Gamble 
Procter & Gamble 


Pharmaceuticals 


Hallmark 

Kraft 

Quaker Oats 
Armstrong Cork 


American Chicle, Whitehall, 


Ritchie 


Tums, Liggett & Myers, 
Anahist 

S. C. Johnson 

Procter & Gamble 

Sealtest 

Carter 


American Chicle, Whitehall, 


R. J. Reynolds, Procter & 
Gamble 
Mars, Ward Baking, 
Hills Brothers 
Procter & Gamble 
General Foods 
United Motors, 
A. C. Sparkplug 


Liggett & Myers 
Lever Brothers 
Colgate-Palmolive 
Kimberly-Clark 
Kellogg 





SOME REASONS 


WHY 


WIST 


is your 


best radio buy | 


in CHARLOTTE 


TWO CONSECUTIVE 
N.S.1. REPORTS* show 
® In the 6 to 9 A.M. block Aver- 


age WIST Ratings are 32% 
HIGHER than the next station 


From 6 A.M. to 9 P.M... . 
WIST is FIRST in 3-Hr. Week- 
ly Cum. Ratings 


Between 3 and 6 P.M. 
WIST delivers MORE DAILY 
HOMES than any other Char- 
lotte station . . . more than 
all others combined in some 
quarter-hours 


*Nov.-Dec., 58 — Apr.-May, ’59 


iA 


Your P-G v¥ 


TV BILLING UP 


Gross 1959 time billings of more 
than $1.24 billion are reported for 
national network and national and 
regional spot TV advertisers by the 
Television Bureau of Advertising. 
This represents an increase of 15 per 
cent over the $1.08 billion spent in 
1958. 


Siete end 
‘ed 





BOA RESEARCH HEAD 


Leo Bogart is the new vice presi- 
dent of market planning and research 
of the Bureau of Advertising, ANPA. 
Mr. Bogart was formerly director of 
Marketing research for Revlon, Inc. 


SWAN JOINS MEDIA/SCOPE 
Carroll J. Swan has joined Mep1A/- 


SCOPE as managing editor. He is leav- 
ing Market Research Corporation of 
America, where for the past two years 
he has been a senior client service 
executive. He was previously at Print- 
ers’ Ink, having joined the staff in 
1937, and being elevated to managing 
editor in 1955 and editor in 1957. 
He is the author of “Which Ad Pulled 
Best?” and “Tested Advertising 


Copy.” 
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“FIELD EDITED” 


Maybe you're thinking the situation 
above is merely a modest chuckle? 
We hope it is, but it’s really not as 
far-fetched as you imagine, at least 
in the case of our Miller Freeman 
field editors. One of our books, 
World Mining, has considerable 
editorial coverage in Africa, not in 
the boondocks, but rather in the 
important mining centers, from 
Nyasaland to Nigeria. And in con- 
trast, somewhere west of Reno, one 
of our Western Building field men 
scored a neat beat by being the first 
to cover and photograph new con- 
struction in Squaw Valley after snow 
fell, mushing around in 10° weather. 

The point of all this is when we 
say our MFP books are “field 
edited”, we're not just coppering 
an old cliché. With our publishing 
offices located in the centers of 
their industries, our editors can and 
do get around to key news sources 
on a regular beat basis. Also, they 
get frequent reports from the field, 
from our own correspondents and 
circulation and advertising men. 

This deep-down editorial cover- 
age benefits both MFP readers and 
advertisers. It brings a localized 
on-the-spot flavor and a “person- 
ality” to our stories. Authentic, 
useful, and well-written news, not 
high-flown theory. 

Take a look at any MFP publica- 
tion. We think you'll find it pretty 
good reading—a quality that hurts 
our advertisers not at all. 


MEASURED TO MARKET 
Coverage-Content-Cost 
PULP & PAPER + PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL + CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD + THE LUMBERMAN «+ THE 
TIMBERMAN + MINING WORLD + 
WORLD MINING «+ CLEANING and 
LAUNDRY AGE «+ SEA & Pacific 
Motor Boat + PACIFIC FISHERMAN 
* PACIFIC WORK BOAT «+ PACIFIC 
LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 
* WESTERN BUILDING + 
WESTERN BAKER 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


Son Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 
B.C. * los Angeles * Atlanta + 
Portland, Ore. * London, England * 
Cologne, W. Germany 





PROMOTIONS AND 
PRESENTATIONS 


Canadian Homes, formerly Ca- 
nadian Homes and Gardens, has re- 
vamped its editorial, layout, and 
paper stock, and added more full col- 
or pages. To emphasize the changes, 
a special brochure, “A New Magazine 
for a New Mode of Living,” reports 
that Canadian Homes is “aimed at 
leaders in living, people with a lively 
interest in home and family topics, 
who care not so much about the 
things themselves, as about what sort 
of life a new house, new furniture, or 
a new vacation experience can bring 
them.” Booklet includes charts show- 
ing readers’ demographic characteris- 
tics, ownership of life insurance and 
18 types of appliances, vacation and 
sports activities, and consumption of 
alcoholic beverages. 


Film Media. “Men With Cars,” 
“The Treasure of Twenty-three 
Years,” “Trouble in Paradise,” “The 
Big Change in World Markets,” “The 
Ages of Time,” and “Day Before 
Tomorrow” are winners of the first 
of a series of awards presented by the 
business quarterly for outstanding 
public relations films of 1959. Awards 
honor achievement by producers and 
sponsors of non-theatrical films. 


Playboy’s illustrated “Impact For 
Retailers” describes the magazine’s 
five services for men’s apparel out- 
lets. These include “Playmate Retail 
Store Promotions,” “Playboy Win- 
dow Displays,” “Retail Mail Order 
Ads in Playboy,” “College Subscrip- 
tion Sponsorship Program,” and 
how “Playboy Pre-Sells the Cus- 


tomer.” 


The Progressive Farmer “has 
taken the electronic brain out of its 
ivory tower and placed it as a prac- 
tical working tool in the hands of in- 
dividual family farm operators any- 
where in the South.” That’s how the 
magazine describes its “Precision 
Farm Planning” project. Editors and 
experts from Doane Agricultural 
Service traveled thousands of miles 
studying prices, yields, soil fertility, 
climate, financing, equipment, man- 
power, and other factors on repre- 
sentative farms selected throughout 
five Southern regions. Data from this 
survey, fed into electronic brains, 


a] 


THIS ELECTRONIC BRAIN used in Precision 
Farm Planning studies can make 138,000 
decisions a minute. 


produce blueprints for farming, pub-’ 
lished by the magazine. Published 
plans include tables for other farmers 
in the region, showing income oppor- 
tunities from various crop and live- 
stock programs. 


ABC Television. “The Chemistry 
of Successful Selling” was both title 
and theme of this year’s large-screen- 
with-live-orchestration presentation to 
advertising men at New York’s Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Cellomatic show in 
cluded six acts—one each on the net- 
work’s growing audience, dollar effi- 
ciency, program strength, daytime, 
public service, and a preview of new 
programs for the 1960-61 season. A) 
graph of “the public’s increasing se 
lectivity” traced movement of audi- 
ence shares of each of the three net+ 
works from 1953 through 1960, as 
ABC added new shows, new stars. 


The Milwaukee Journal has en 
gaged the services of O'Mara & Orme 
bee for special sales representatic 
of the Journal’s ROP Color Service 
Regional national advertisers and 
agencies testing full color in selected 
markets have used the Service for 
preparation of art, engravings, mal 
making and delivery, and merchan- 
dising of preprints. Among users is 
California Packing Corp., which dis 
tributes five pages with 53 food prod- 
uct advertising illustrations in full cok 
or for use by retailers. The American 
Dairy Association prepared nine edi- 
torial color pages, one of which was 
published by 71 newspapers. Flexible 
pages may be used complete or in 
part. One advertisement for Pacific 
Coast Canned Pear Service was used 
66 different times by retailers. ' 
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The Edmonton market has grown steadily. Now it’s one of 
Canada’s biggest, most lucrative markets. Statistics prove 
it. Metropolitan Edmonton’s population is 317,100, up 
83% since 1951... the most rapid rate of growth enjoyed by 
any metro area in Canada, Personal disposable buying in- 
come in Edmonton is now at an all-time high of over 
$435,700,000. 

Biggest single reason for Edmonton’s growth and pros- 


perity has been its rate of industrial expansion and develop- 
ment. The city’s gross annual value of production, now 
$385,056,000, has more than doubled that of ten years ago. 

In the booming Edmonton market the Journal is the 
top sales medium. More than 90°% of the city zone cireu- 
lation is home delivered. Sell Edmonton completely. 
Sell it through The Edmonton Journal... Circulation 
106,608 A.B.C. March 31, 1959. *15 years of age and over 


& Che Edmonton Journal 


The other Southam Newspapers are: THE OTTAWA CITIZEN 


* THE NORTH BAY DAILY NUGGET 


THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR © THE WINNIPEG TRIBUNE « THE CALGARY HERALD ¢ THE MEDICINE HATNEWS ¢ THE VANCOUVER PROVINCE (Published for Pacific Press Utd.) 
TORONTO THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS, 88 UNIVERSITY AVE., K.L. BOWER, MANAGER. MONTREAL THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS, 1070 BLEURY ST. J.C, 
McCAGUE, MANAGER, UNITED STATES CRESMER & WOODWARD INC. (CAN, DIV.), NEW YORK, DETROIT, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA 
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*... with circulation over 7/2 million and ad revenue up 37%— 


they’ve got a headstart on another leap year...” 


MILLION 3/12/60 CIRCULATION 7,628,262° MILLION 
8 ll 
10 


JAN. & FEB. 1960 
AD REVENUE 37% 
AHEAD OF 1959 PERIOD 


~NWe ean @ 


7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


1953 1954 439 s:1955 1956 1957 1958 486: 1959 1953 1954 «19551986 s«sa1957)s—s198S 


CIRCULATION GROWTH *Publisher’s estimate ADVERTISING REVENUE 
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Media/ scope’s 


Advertising Cost Index 


Reported by Media/scope’s Research Department 


Ad Rate Changes: 


February 1959 to February 1960 


100 $105.50 


80 120 
Business Publications 


Since February 1959, business pub- 
lication space rates have risen 5.5 
per cent. Circulation increased 2.9 
per cent, and cost-per-thousand in- 
creased 2.5 per cent during the 
period of February 1959-February 
1960. 


80 


100 $108.20 


80 120 
Consumer Magazines 


For each $100 invested in consumer 
magazine space costs in February 
1959, it would have cost $108.20 in 
February 1960. During this period 
circulation rose 3.8 per cent, and 
cost-per-thousand rose 4.2 per cent. 


102.21 


120 80 


100 $102.22 


80 120 
Daily Newspapers 
During the 12-months’ period of 
February 1959-February 1960, the 
national display rates of daily news- 
papers increased 2.2 per cent. Cir- 
culation rose two-thirds of one per 
cent, and cost-per-million increased 

1.5 per cent. 


$112.80 


120 


Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
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Spot Radio 


In order to repeat the spot radio 
schedule of February 1959, the ad- 
vertiser in February 1960 had to 
spend $102.21 for every $100 he 
spent on time charges a year ago. 


Spot Television 


To duplicate a spot television cam- 
paign of February 1959, the time 
charges in February 1960 would 
have been 12.8 per cent higher 
than in the earlier campaign. 


Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for February 1959 


Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 





Ad Rate Indexes: 


Long-term Trends 


Consumer 
Magazines 


Business 
Publications 


96 


FMAM) SASOND 7FMAMIIASZLOND 


ne 
---------- 1959 


ecccccees 1957 


Business Publications 

Business publication space rates, in February 1960, were 
23 per cent higher than in the same month of the base 
year 1956. During this period circulation rose 12.3 per 
cent, and cost-per-thousand increased 9.6 per cent. 


Consumer Magazines 

The space costs for consumer magazines in February 1960 
were 30 per cent greater than during the 1956 base year. 
Circulation reflects a 12 per cent gain, and cost-per-thou- 
sand increased 16.2 per cent. 


Daily Newspapers 
National advertising display rates of daily newspapers in 
February 1960 were 14 per cent higher than during the 


bEMAMI FASOND 


Daily Spot 
Newspapers 


Television 


96 


JFMAMILIASBONDO 


e 
FMAM) JASOND 


1956 advertising rates average = 100 


base year. Circulation during the period increased by 
2/3 of one per cent. Cost-per-thousand is 13.4 per cent 
higher than during the base year. 


Spot Radio 

Since 1956, the time costs for spot radio have increased 
5 per cent. For the past 11 months rates have increased. 
In February 1960 they were at their peak since the base 
period. 


Spot Television 

Spot Television time rates continued their upward climb. 
Since the base period these rates have increased 4] per 
cent. For comparative purposes the February 1959 rates 
were 25 per cent above the base period. 
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Audience Profile #5 


324,699 WWDC listeners 


(3 out of 4) have sheepskins 
of high school or beyond— 
well above the Washington, 
D.C. average.* This brainy 
audience awaits education to 
your product or service. 


*PULSE Audience Image Study—July, 1959 


WWwWDC 


. . . the station that keeps people in mind 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY JOHN BLAIR & CO. 


And in growing Jacksonville, Fla.—it’s WWDC-owned Radio WMBR 











TAKE A MINUTE TO READ WHY 
THIS IS A SOUND INVESTMENT 


If you are engaged in selling goods or services, for your 







own company or as an advertising agent, here’s a juicy 






fact to chew upon. What does it mean, you ask? They 






spent the money, you say, but did they find what they 






were looking for? 










Well, then, here’s another fact-lozenge to wrap your 
tongue around. 1959 was the 41st consecutive year of 
The New York Times advertising leadership in New 







York. Advertisers use it more than any other newspaper 





to sell their goods and services in the world’s biggest (by 






far) and busiest marketplace. 


JUST LOOK HOW ADVERTISERS USED 
THE NEW YORK TIMES IN 1959 


in Total advertising, 20 million lines more than the second 








newspaper in New York; 






in National advertising, more than double the second news- 





paper; 






in Department Store advertising, more than any other 


newspaper; 






in Automotive advertising, more than any other newspaper; 










in Financial advertising, more than double the second news- 





paper; 







in Classified advertising, more than all the other newspa- 
pers put together; 






in all, one third of all advertising published in all New 






York City newspapers. 























In 1959, The New York Times gained more advertising, 





in volume and in per cent, than any other New York news- 






paper. It also gained more circulation. If you think of 






New York as only a “great place to visit” for fun and 






frolic, or for business finance, somebody should enlighten 
you. It’s also a hungry and a growing market, a market 







of more than 5 million families, every one of them want- 
ing, needing, devouring what you have to sell. And 
The New York Times is the newspaper New Yorkers live 
by. It serves them with the most news. It sells them with 
the most advertising. It will cost you no more than a tele- 
phone call to find out all about it. 


The New Hork Cimes 


Advertising offices in Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Miami, Philadelphia, San Francisco and Toronto. 































fdvertisers invested 
‘Pore than $90,000,000 
-fThe New York limes 
41959... 

lore money than they 


fave ever invested in any 





ther newspaper, 


Rick Christensen, 
Manager 

Field Service Dept 
Meldrum and 
Fewsmith, Inc 

(Ford Farm Equipment) 


“The Ford line of farm tractors and im- 
plements finds a most compatible climate 
in the localized editorial and pictorial 
treatment of your publication. The edi- 
torial concept integrates admirably with 
marketing strategy of our client. Farm- 
ers like to have prices and terms — facts 
and figures. Price is an important stim- 
ulator of sales.” 





ond you get many many ether edvantepes! 


See eon wemsest FORE TRACTOR nnd (OMPEEMENT DEALER 








The 
Results 


Local editing of MICHIGAN FARM- 
ER creates a climate of confidence 
among readers. They believe what 
they read because it’s right for their 
crops, their soil, their state. 

When you add to local editorial 
support the STRAIGHT-LINE AD- 
VERTISING techniques of local pic- 
tures and case histories, local prices 
and terms, local where-to-buy listings 
... your sales message penetrates 
straight to the heart of this rich mar- 
ket — where farmer spendable income 
reaches $950,600,000 yearly! Want 
proof? Send for free folder. 


STRAIGHT-LINE 

ADVERTISING 

available also in — 

@ THE OHIO FARMER 

@ PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 

@ THE INDIANA FARMER 

©@ THE KENTUCKY FARMER 

@ THE TENNESSEE FARMER 
& HOMEMAKER 


EAST LANSING, MICHIGAN 
150 





PERSONNEL -CHANGE 


NAME 
AGENCIES 


Eric Ainsworth . 
William A. Bartel .......... 


Jack K. Carver 


Alton B. Copeland 
David P. Crane. 
Edward G. Cumming.... 
Blanche S. Haesloop 


Frank Howlett ................ 


Thomas W. Lauert.......... 


Helen H. Lydon.............. 


Dr. Vincent Machi.......... 


Dr. J. Robert Miller 


Anthony J. Pan.............. 
Nathan Pinsof . 
Carl M. Post 

H. D. Roach 

Heinz A. Stadthagen 
Jan van Emmerik ........ 


Samuel B. Vitt................ 


Robert R. Woodward... 
Dr. Wallace H. Wulfeck.. 


ADVERTISERS 
Anton W. Bondy.......... 


James W. Conceison.... 


Ralph E. Eckerstrom.... 


Arthur L. Foster............ 
Norman W. Jennings... 
Edward Kantrowitz . 
Jack K. Lipson 
Kenneth R. Mull ... 


Raymond F, Sullivan...... 


FORMER COMPANY 
AND POSITION 


Lennen & Newell, Inc 
Media Resch. Supv. 


Ellington & Company, Inc.......... 


Exec. V. P. 


.Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 


Shenfield, Inc., Media Supv. 


... Batten, Barton, Durstine & 


Osborn, Inc., Media Supv. 
Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, Inc., 
V. P., Acct. Supv. 


-Cortez F. Enloe, Inc 


Asst. Media Dir. 
Doyle Dane Bernbach 
Media Estimator 
Lennen & Newell, Inc 

Media Supv. 


NBC, Central Div., Mgr., -......... 


TV Network Sales Svs. Dept. 


Clinton E. Frank Advertising..... 


Chicago, Asst. Radio-TV Dir. 


J. M. Mathes, Inc., Assoc. ........ 
Dir. of Resch. 

Nutrena Mills, Minneapolis, ... 
Dir., Mktg. Resch. 


Lennen & Newell, Inc., V. P., .... 


Commercial Production Dir. 
Edward H. Weiss & Co 
Chicago, Mgr., Media Dept. 


Grant Advertising, Chicago, ...... 


Exec. V. P. 
McKim Advertising, ................. 
Montreal, Exec. V. P. 


.-Griswold-Eshleman Co., ............ 


Dir. of Media 


-Lennen & Newell, Inc 


Dir., Media Resch. Div. 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 
Shenfield, Inc., Media Supv. 


Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, Assoc. Media Dir. 


William Esty Co., Exec. V. P..... 


-Lever Brothers Co., .................... 


Print Media Mgr. 


_The William Carter Co., ............ 


Mgr., Order Dept. 


-Container Corp. of Amer.. ........ 


Chicago, Dir. of Design 


Close and Patenaude, Dayton..... 


Acct. Exec. 

National Laboratories, Inc.. .... 
Mktg. Administrator 

Necchi-Elna Sewing Machine . 
Corp., Advg. Mgr. 

Helene Curtis Industries, 


Inc., Adv. Mgr. 


..Packaging Corp. of Amer., 


Evanston, IIl., V. P., 
Container Operations, Amer. 
Box Board Div. 

Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & 
Bayles, Inc., Chairman 


NEW COMPANY © 
AND POSITION 


Smith, Hagel & Knudsen, 
Inc., Media, Resch. Dii 

Ellington & Company, Ing 
President 

Doherty, Clifford, Steers 
Shenfield, Inc., V. P., 
Media Supv. 

Donahue & Coe, Inc., 
Media Supv. 


-Ogilvy, Benson & Math 


Inc., Senior V. P. 

Cortez F. Enloe, Inc., 
Media Dir. 

Gaynor & Ducas, Media 
Coordinator 

Lennen & Newell, Inc., 
Media Dir., Broadcast 
Buying 

Tatham-Laird, Inc., Chi 
cago, Media Group Su 

John W. Shaw Advertisi 
Inc., Chicago, Mgr., 
Radio, TV Dept. 

J. M. Mathes, Inc., 
Resch. Dir. 


_Aubrey, Finlay, Marley 


Hodgson, Chicago, D 
Resch. and Media 
Lennen & Newell, Inc., 

Senior V. P. 

Edward H. Weiss & Co., 
Chicago, Media Dir. 
Gordon Best Co., Chicag 

President 
McKim Advertising, 
Montreal, President 
Griswold-Eshleman Co., 
V. P., Dir. of Media 
Lennen & Newell, Inc. 
Assoc. Media Dir. 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers 
Shenfield, Inc., V. P., 
Media Supv. 
Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, Media Dir. 
William Esty Co., Vice 
Chairman of the Board 


Lever Brothers Co., Mgr, 
Mktg. Info. 

The William Carter Co., 
Asst. Advg. Mgr. 

Container Corp. of Ame 
Dir. of Advg., P. R., 
Design 

Chrysler Corp., Airtemp 
Div., Advg. Mgr. 

National Laboratories, 


V. P., Mktg. 


.Maidenform Brassiere 


Advg. Mgr. 
Helene Curtis Industries, 
Inc., Dir. of Advg. 
Packaging Corp. of Amé& 
Evanston, IIl., Senior 
V. P., Container Sales 


Noxzema Chemical Corp 
Baltimore, Chairman © 
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...on buyers of advertising 
while they concentrate on media matters. 


Co., Mgt. 


irter Co., 
(gr. 
. of Amer, 


PR For entertainment, buyers of advertising perhaps To concentrate on advertising buyers while 


read the latest best sellers. they concentrate on media matters, advertise in 
Airtemp For news and gossip about advertising and re- Media /scope. 


_, ; lated fields, they read various trade publications. 
atories, : 


But when they want to concentrate on media, they e 
so Of ad Main/scope Meaia/scope 


ad Media /scope gives buyers of advertising essential 
stries, } . a 4 i a ° ° ° 
‘ em information. Media, scope’s interesting, informative published by Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
». of Ame features and articles provide them with new ideas, Watrer E. Borruor, Publisher 
, Senior @ New methods, new techniques. Edited exclusively 5201 Old Orchard Rd., Skokie, Ill. 
r Sales for buyers of advertising and people who influence = 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
the ~~ SOR bf Don Harway & Co., 
M a of advertising ae or nobody else 1709 West Eighth St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
la/scope’s circulation is 92.9% concentrated on james H. Cash Co., 


people who perform the advertising buying function. 818 Exchange Bank Bldg., Dallas 35, Texas 
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“in orbit” 
report 


advertising 


volume 


UP 
10.1% 


JAN.-FEB. 1960 OVER JAN.-FEB. 1959 


Twenty issues ago, Farm Store 
Merchandising went into an 
“orbit” which now encompasses 
30,800 farm supply retailers and 
1,200 wholesalers monthly. In 
that short lifespan, FSM has car- 
ried ad schedules for more than 
150 national 
each month, more firms join these 


advertisers. And 


space pioneers to reach a market 
now accounting for an astronomi- 
cal $9.3 billion in sales annually. 
Start your “count-down” to an 
FSM schedule now—and plan to 
count up new volume and profit 


in the soaring sixties! 
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that’s why Seventeen’s advertisers love me! 
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What makes SEVENTEEN so dear to the teen-age girl’s heart? The very same quality that 


endears her to SEVENTEEN’s advertisers. Devotion. For SEVENTEEN is devoted to the teen-age 
girl exclusively. From cover to cover, it talks with her alone. In girl-to-girl fashion, it 





answers her questions, discusses her problems, expresses her ideas. “Girl talk” like 
this creates amazing buying action. 65.2% of SEVENTEEN’s 4,800,000 readers have ee 
actually bought merchandise from its pages.* What kinds of merchandise? Not a 
just cosmetics and clothes, but everything from silverware and diamond rings 
to furniture and food. No wonder advertisers place more linage in SEVENTEEN , “? 

i ; ! *Ci Fe 
than in any other monthly magazine for women! Gilbert Youth Research \/ 7) yf 


it’s easier to START a habit than to STOP one! sEVENTEEN MAGAZINE « 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 « PLaza 9-8100 


7 —off di terials to high school home 
DOUBLE EXPOSURE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING: atitatanine ‘solibaln thoume conten scar ehaiindin tte tot Gaiaate lawaus itt 
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More Research Than Techniques 


N INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT of the Annual 
Media Awards was the large number of entries in 
the classification of Media Research. Entries in this cate- 
gory totalled 96, compared with 58 in the classification of 
Media Techniques and 46 in the category of Public State- 
ments. The total of 200 entries compares with 151 last 
yeur, but the Media Research classification accounted for 
32 of the additional entries. 

Of the entries in the Media Research classification, 
media themselves were nominated in 68 cases, independ- 
ent researchers or organizations in 16, advertising agen- 
cies in 10, and advertisers in two. 

Of the entries in the Media Techniques classification, 
media were nominated in 29 cases, advertisers in 15, 
agencies in 13, and a research firm in one. 


This seems to underline the important contributions 
that media themselves are making to media buying. They 
are very industrious and efficient in developing informa- 
tion about their own characteristics and the nature of 
the markets which they serve, and they are ingenious in 
devising new ways to use their own and other media 
vehicles, including direct mail and point-of-purchase. 


There has been some criticism of media-sponsored re- 
search in the past, to the effect that it is not comparable 
with other media research, or that it is biased in favor of 
the sponsoring medium. However, the fact remains that 
the great volume of information about media and their 
markets comes from the media themselves, rather than 
from agencies or advertisers. The latter apparently do 
not possess the funds or the self-interest to conduct exten- 
sive research into media and media markets, witness the 
abortive effort of the Advertising Research Foundation 
in 1958 to launch a study of 30 magazines in which the 
element of comparability would have been stressed. 
Of course, the lion’s share of the cost would have been 
borne by the magazines. 

Actually, comparability may be a kind of will-o’-the- 
wisp. Each medium has certain characteristics that are its 
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very own, and these are its major stock in trade. These, 
moreover, are essentially of most importance to buyers of 
media. It would certainly simplify the task of the media 
buyer if he could pull out some easy formula to compare 
media, but a good many media are just not comparable 
on common characteristics, but have to be evaluated by § 
balancing an unusual characteristic of one against an 
unusual characteristic of another. Alfred Politz has been 
criticized, and unjustly in our opinion, for producing 
media studies in which his sponsors “come out on top.” 
But what Mr. Politz does is to try to dig out the most 
valuable characteristic of a medium and develop that for 
the use of both the buyer and the seller. He found in the 
case of radio that it was a “constant companion,” a 
medium to which persons listened whatever else they 
might be doing. He has produced studies of the size of 
the audience of Life because that magazine’s long reach 
is certainly a merit. He has produced exposure studies for 
the Saturday Evening Post and Reader’s Digest because, 
being magazines of text rather than pictures, it was nat- 
ural to assume that persons would go through their pages 
carefully and repeatedly, and this would afford unusually 
good exposure to their advertising. 

There is a certain twilight zone in this matter, of 
course, the media research and techniques that agencies 
and advertisers may develop, but hold close to their 
chests for the competitive advantages they believe it gives 
them. It would not seem at first blush that this media re 
search could be very extensive, otherwise somebody 
would have heard of it. And it would not seem that the 
media buying techniques could be very spectacular, 
otherwise they would be apparent to viewers and readers. 
If there is such hidden ore of any consequence it would 
be to the benefit of media buyers generally if it could be 
revealed; the result would be a more efficient use of the 
$11 billion or so that is spent annually in advertising. 
Advertisers and agencies have a responsibility to the 
advertising community as well as their responsibilities te 
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What's in it for her is what's in it for you. 


picture-news magazines by even greater margins! ) 


Forgive us for being so blunt—but Ladies’ Home 
Journal is edited for women—not for advertisers. 


§ This is why it attracts attention, holds affection, helps, 


comforts, amuses and interests women as does no 
other magazine in America. 

Convincing evidence of this fact is the recent Hooper 
survey which showed the Journal was “best liked” of 
the three leading women’s magazines by a wide mar- 
gin. (The Journal is better liked than the two leading 


It is this keen interest in the editorial substance of the 
Journal which makes this magazine exceptionally 
valuable to advertisers. Advertisers know that any 
product which deserves thoughtful consideration gets 
it in the Journal. 

What’s in it for her is what’s in it for you. There’s 
more for her in Ladies’ Home Journal than in any 
other magazine. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 





always stimulating, often nourishing. It is 


satisfying to find style meeting content on 
such a high level. And, naturally, we who 
work at opera are gratihed that so much 

space each week is devoted to the arts in 


general and to good music in particular.” 


creates lama mnt 


Rudolf Bing, General Manager, 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


COPYRIGHT © 1059. THE NEW YORKER MAGAZINE. INC 
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